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E have obtained some ‘tether ehermation | in , wegen’ to 
W the matter of the new Mining Building of the University 

of California. As we suspec cted from “the first, the news- 
paper story about the “ mistake” made by the architect had no 
foundation whatever, so far as the architect was concerned. 
All the competitors were furnished with a topographical plan, 
which accurately represented the present surface. It is hardly 
necessary to say that an enormous and symmetrical group of 
buildings placed on the slope of a mountain is unlikely to find a 
site perfectly suited to all its parts without artificial modification 
of the ground, and the necessity for such modification was recog- 
nized by all the competitors, and all the members of the jury, 
and, apparently, by the Trustees of the University. As it 
happened, the building which the Trustees found to be first 
needed came in the place where the greatest change in the 
natural grade was contemplated; and, ‘while it is true that a 
comparatively large amount of grading and foundation-work 
will be required for carrying it into execution as planned, it is 
not true that any “mistake” was made by the architect, or the 
jury, or the Trustees, or the engineer who drew the topo- 
graphical survey, in connection with the matter. It is generally 
known that M. Benard, to the great regret of the profession in 
this country, has decided not to exile himself from France for 
the long period which will be required for executing his design, 
and that the work will, at least for the present, be carried on 
by others, adhering as strictly as possible to the accepted plans. 
On closer study of the site, it has been found that by shifting 
slightly the axis of M. Benard’s group, a large part of the 
earthwork and grading necessary under the present plan can 
be saved, and it is possible that, with M. Benard’s approval, 
this may be done; but the profession, in this country and 
abroad, which has been a little disturbed by the newspaper 
stories of ‘ mistakes,” and consequent changes in the plans, 
may rest assured that no mistakes have been made, and that no 
unwarranted interference with M. Benard’s design is contem- 
plated by anybody. 





JJ N extraordinary specimen of custom-house proceedings is 
H reported from Canada. The Government of British Co- 

lumbia has invited tenders for the construction of two 
bridges, to be accompanied, as is usual in such cases, by plans. 
Plaus and tenders for both bridges were sent by American engi- 
neers, but were seized at the frontier of the Dominion and held 
for payment of duty, which the Collector estimated at three 
thousand dollars in one case, and four hundred and sixty dollars 
in the other. Our readers will remember that Canada has for 
a long time imposed a duty on architects’ plans for buildings to 
be erected in the Dominion, but, in the present case, the Gov- 
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road Company is about to construct a tunnel under the 

Hudson River, through which to bring trains into the mid- 
dle of New York City, instead of depending upon ferry-boats 
to transport its passengers to the present terminus at Jersey 
City. It seems rather a pity that the existing tunnel, which 
already extends almost from shore to shore, should not be 
utilized, but the Company undoubtedly knows what will serve 
its purpose best. It is also said that the same Company will 
continue its tunnel under the East River, to connect with the 
tracks of the Long Island Railroad, in which it holds a con- 
trolling interest. Some of the newspaper stories say that only 
passenger trains will run through the tunnel; while others, 
with more probability, assert that freight-trains will also use 
it. Undoubtedly, the plan of the Pennsylvania Company, the 
most intelligent and thoughtful railway corporation in the world, 
is to secure a quick and direct communication between its lines 
and those of the great New England systems, as well as with 
the comparatively unimportant Long Island roads, and, while 
passengers between New England and the South will be glad 
to escape the present tedious transfer across or around New 
York, there are signs that the enormous export freight traffic 
of the country is quietly seeking a better outlet than New 
York, and the plan of the Pennsylvania Company may con- 
template something of the kind. 


FL sont Comp to the newspapers, the Pennsylvania Rail- 


S we ventured to predict a few weeks ago, the official price 
A of copper has been reduced about one-quarter, and con- 

sumers, such as the manufacturers of copper wire and 
brass goods, have indicated their opinion that the reduction 
will be permanent by a corresponding reduction in their own 
price-lists. Whether the fall in copper prices will stop at the 
present level remains to be seen. As a rule, movements of 
the kind do not terminate just at the point fixed for them be- 
forehand, and it is said that the large sales of copper officially 
reported at the reduced price were really only options, the 
dealers agreeing to sell, but the purchasers not binding them- 
selves to buy. It is hardly necessary to say that a reduction 
in the price of sheet copper and plumbers’ brasswork will be 
advantageous to the building-trades. No owner likes to feel 
that he is paying an artificial price for anything that enters 
into so permanent an investment as a building, and declines in 
building-materials controlled by monopolies, or protected by a 
high tariff, will do more than anything else to attract capital 
again into construetion. 


CHARLES CHIPIEZ, distinguished both as an arche- 
M. ologist and as an architect, died a few weeks ago at his 

home in Paris. Every architect in this, as well as other 
countries, knows the remarkable books which he prepared, in 
collaboration with M. Georges Perrot, on the “History of Art 
in Antiquity,” but this was by no means his only archeological 
work. Years ago, he published a “Critical History of the 
Origin and Foundation of the Greek Orders,” which was 
*“crowned”’ by the Academy of Belles-Lettres ; and he was the 
author of many essays and studies on similar subjects. This 
country knows him as an archeologist, also, through the 
beautiful models of the Parthenon and the Pantheon, made 
under his direction for the Willard Collection in the Metro- 
politan Museum, in New York. As an architect, he carried 
out only one important work. His inclination as an artist led 
him to the designing of tombs and monuments, of which he 
executed many, the most noted being the monument at Buzen- 
val, in commemoration of the siege of Paris. 











) WO recent occurrences in connection with the building 
I trades in New York give a certain encouragement for the 

future. The first of these occurrences is a judicial de- 
cision, by which it is held to be unlawful for any man, or body 
of men, to threaten to strike for the purpose of coercing an 
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employer to discharge any person, or to conspire to strike for 
such a purpose; and the second is the virtual dissolution of the 
Board of Walking Delegates, and the substitution in its place 
of a committee of a new federation of unions of building 
mechanics, pledged not to order strikes until all peaceful 
methods of settling disputes have failed. The motive for the 
secession of the sixty-five thousand men forming the new fed- 
eration from the old Building Trades Council is said to be their 
dissatisfaction with the way in which strikes were ordered, 
often at times when work was plenty, at good wages, simply 
for the purpose of damaging rival organizations, or showing 
“sympathy” for one side or the other in some ridiculous 
quarrel in which nine-tenths of the men ordered to strike had 
no concern whatever, even if they did not have reason for 
suspicion that it was a purely fictitious affair, concocted by the 
“champions” of labor for the purpose of advertising them- 
selves, and strengthening the feeble allegiance of their fol- 
lowers. Building is very active in New York just now, and, if 
the next six months can be passed without any “ struggles,” 
or “sympathetic strikes,” or other follies on the part of the 
men, the probability is that the ensuing season will be equally 
prosperous. 





J HE Deutsche Bauzeitung, with its usual impartial and 
| enlightened judgment, gives a short criticism of the designs 

for the Victoria Monument, in London. It fully agrees 
with the Burlder, that the fact that Mr. Webb, and, probably, 
the other competitors, were in ignorance of the form and sur- 
roundings of Mr. Brock’s monument, for which their work 
was to form the frame, showed complete lack of common-sense 
in the officials who arranged the competition; but it thinks 
that, on the whole, Mr. Webb produced a satisfactory solution 
of the general problem. ‘The main difficulty, that of bringing 
the ugly and uninteresting front of Buckingham Palace into the 
competition, was, it thinks, happily solved by arranging a garden 
between it and the colonnade which forms the back of Mr. 
Webb’s design; and it particularly commends his device for 
obtaining a sort of vista from the Strand into the circle which 
forms one end of the “ Processional Path.” Naturally, this 
last feature suggests to a German the Siegesallee in Berlin, 
but the London “ Processional Path” is so enormously wide 
and long that it will have to be furmished with something more 
effective and interesting than the little arches, like turnpike 
gates, scattered through it at long intervals, which Mr. Webb’s 
design shows, before it can compare with the Siegesallee. Of 
course, it is not Mr. Webb’s fault that he has to try to stretch 
a monument out over twenty acres of ground, but, although we 
agree with the German editor, that his design is much the best 
of those submitted, we cannot say that we anticipate much 
satisfaction in seeing it carried into execution. The English 
have little notion of heightening the effect of a monument by 
well-proportioned and suitable surroundings, and Mr. Brock’s 
design, so far as it can be judged from photographs of the 
model, is far too small for the enormous composition of which 
it should be the culminating point, besides being in itself archi- 
tecturally ill-studied and insignificant. It is possible, of course, 
that the whole affair may be refined by further consideratian 
into something of which England will have reason to be proud ; 
but, before this result can be attained, the “ Processional Path,” 
which is about two-thirds of a mile long, must lead to some- 
thing more imposing than a ten-acre lot, cut up into flower-beds 
and ponds, and diversified by fountains, with a monument 
about forty feet high standing in the middle of it. 





date is the passage of the Act of Parliament authorizing 

a corporation to supply the so-called Mond gas, for heating 
and power, throughout a considerable number of towns in 
South Staffordshire and East Worcestershire. Under the Act, 
the cost of the gas, to consumers requiring not less than six- 
teen million feet per annum, is not to exceed six cents per 
thousand feet, and the price to smaller consumers is not to ex- 
ceed eight cents per thousand feet. It is also provided that 
the heating-value of the gas shall not be less than one hundred 
and twenty-five British thermal units per cubic foot; and that 
it shall not contain more than fourteen per cent of carbon 
monoxide. As a consolation to the municipalities which own 
gas-lighting plants, and who have fought desperately against 
the Mond Act, it is provided that if any customer of the Mond 
Company uses the gas for illuminating purposes, which he 
could easily do by mixing it with naphtha vapor, the com- 
pany is to cut off his supply. As now made in England, the 


Qi. of the most important industrial occurrences of recent 


Mond yas contains about fifty per cent of nitrogen, which is 
absolutely inert, serving only to dilute the carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen carbide which form the only ingredients of any 
value. The manufacture is very simple, and something like 
seventy-five per cent of the cost of production is reimbursed by 
the sale of the sulphate of ammonia which is formed as a waste 
product ; but, even then, it is difficult to understand how the 
gas can profitably be distributed and sold at the stipulated 
price. As five times as much heat or power can be obtained 
for a given sum from the Mond gas as from burning coal 
directly, the new system is of the greatest industrial impor- 
tance; and with us, where the market for sulphate of am- 
monia, for fertilizing, is unlimited, and where coal-slack can be 
delivered at a low price in the middle of great industrial com- 
munities, it seems as if it might be particularly valuable. 





} HE old, old story of the man who has discovered the art of 
| storing up heat from the sun has been revived in the news- 

papers. ‘This time, the man lives in Indiana, and the sub- 
stance which he uses for “ storing up” the heat is in the form 
of “ blocks.” It is needless to say that the composition of these 
i blocks ” is kept secret, as is also the process by which the 
“‘heat-rays” are got into the “blocks,” and are subsequently 
got out again when they are wanted. ‘“ A meeting of capital- 
ists” has already been held, at which a “ practical demonstra- 
tion” of the process was made, which, we are told, * fully 
satisfied ” all present that the new device would * revolutionize ”’ 
the methods of heating. If any one of our readers is desirous 
of emulating in this direction the scientific and financial 
triumphs of Mr. Keely and the promoters of liquid-air com- 
panies, he might, perhaps, at least, make some interesting ob- 
servations in physics by operating, as a beginning, on common 
loam. It is well known to gardeners that ordinary soil will 
absorb the sun’s rays to such an extent that a thermometer, 
with its bulb placed a few inches below the surface of moist 
soil on a sunny day, will often rise thirty degrees or more above 
the temperature of the air over it, and this effect can be mate- 
rially increased, as has usually been done by the inventors of 
5: sun’s-ray storage 2: processes, by putting sheets of glass over 
the loam, to shut out currents of air. After getting the soil 
hot, the difficulty presents itself of keeping it so, and, so far, 
nothing within our knowledge has proved more effective than 
putting it in a highly polished box, plated with silver or nickel. 
Our grandmothers put their tea in polished silver teapots, and 
covered their warm dishes with silver covers, expressly to keep 
the heat in; and some of their descendants, forgetting the wis- 
dom of their ancestors, have found, to their disappointment and 
displeasure, that the nickel-plated steam-pipes which they fitted 
up in their luxurious bath-rooms for drying towels did not dry 
the towels with anything like the efficiency of rough iron or 
bronzed pipes; so that it is not impossible that the sun’s rays 
might be in some such way stored and kept for a sufficient 
length of time to astonish and delight “a meeting of capital- 
ists *’; but the application of such a process to practical require- 
ments would be a very different matter. 


“oy HE COLLEGE OF MODERN AESTHETICS,” of 
| which we coniess that we hear for the first time, re- 

cently held a meeting “to protest against the official 
teaching of art in France,” which seems to have been a lively 
affair. ‘The clever and energetic M. Frantz Jourdain, whose 
writings as an architect are well known to the profession here, 
was one of the presidents of the meeting, M. Alfred Bruneau, 
a distinguished critic, being the other; and a letter of sympathy 
from the novelist Zola, which had been received by the 
managers, was read, not without difficulty, to the audience. 
An attempt was made to give an account of the yriefs of 
M. Tony Garnier, a Prize of Rome scholar at the Villa 
Medicis, who sent his annual set of drawings, as usual, only 
to have them rejected by the Institute, which even refused to . 
allow them to be exhibited, on the ground that they were not 
in accordance with the programme; but the voice of the 
speaker was drowned by a mixture of howls of disapprobation 
and cheers of sympathy, which proceeded from all parts of the 
room. M. Jourdain tried to say that the School of Fine-Arts 
was behind the age, and hostile to all new manifestations of 
art, but violent protests arose from the pupils of the School 
who were present, followed by counter-demonstrations on the 
part of the friends of the “new art.” At last, the managers of 
the affair, finding that no one could be heard in the tumult, 
and that the disorder was increasing, terminated the meeting, and 
the audience dispersed “ noisily, but without incident.” 
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CHARLES CHIPIEZ, ARCHITECT. 


T the grave of his friend and co-worker, last month, 
M. Georges Perrot delivered the following address 


WAN to the friends of the deceased architect: — 
ft = \ 


When I left Chipiez, in the early days of the 

month of August, I hardly expected again to see 

him in life, so far was he already overcome by the malady to which 

he has just succumbed. I feared, even, that the journey which oc- 

cupied my vacation might prevent me from arriving in time to 

address to him, on the brink of the tomb, a last farewell. ‘To-day, 

in the grief which the death of a friend, bound to me by twenty long 

years of almost daily collaboration, causes me, it is a consolation to 

be able to say, here before you, what Chipiez was to me and what I 
owe to him. 

It was through the intervention of M. Emile Trélat that I knew 
Charles Chipiez. M. Trélat associated him with himself from the 
beginning, when he founded that school of architecture the early 
days of which were at the same time so difficult and so brilliant. 
He led him to enter that small group of open-minded and bold spirits 
whom he asked to unite with him in attempting an enterprise which 
had its risks. He soon appreciated at his just value the master 
whom he had given to his pupils on his first impulse; he was not 
slow in recognizing that Chipiez had the real pedagogic aptitude, as 
well as the feeling for beautiful form and an acquired science. 

Absorbed in the necessities of their occupation, few architects have 
leisure enough to interest themselves in the history of their art. 
This history, from his youth up, Chipiez devoted himself to. From 
Lyons, his birthplace, where he pursued his early education, he 
came, urged by a legitimate ambition, to seek his fortune in Paris. 
He passed through the atelier of Viollet-le-Duc; he was next en- 
rolled in that of Dufeux, and, though working hard, he maintained 
himself with great difficulty; but, from that time forward, all the 
time which was not occupied by his professional pursuits he passed 
either at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts or the Rue de Richelieu, in con- 
sulting the great books in which are illustrated the monuments of 
the past. He also set about, with the very small income at his dis- 
posal, collecting for himself, in his modest lodgings, the elements of a 
special library, which he did not cease enlarging from that time, and 
which now contains many rare works. Almost each of these works 
stands for a long halt before the book-stalls on the quais. There iz 
one such folio which, by persistent research, he acquired at different 
intervals, securing one day some of the plates which composed it, 
and picking up others at intervals of a month, and again a portfolio, 
finally completing his whole. These strolls along the quais, from 
which he rarely returned home with empty hands, were, up to the 
day when the change in his health prevented them, one of the great- 
est joys of our friend, and his favorite distraction. 

The result of what he thus acquired through his reading and re- 
flection Chipiez gave to the world in 1876, through the publication of 
a book under the title of “ Les Origines des Ordres Grecs.’’ The 
book was illustrated by numerous figures drawn by the author with 
the object of making understood the ingenious and often subtile theo- 
ries which were therein explained. In this book there was mani- 
fested a marked preference for perspective views. ‘These give to the 
reader who does not belong to the building fraternity a much better 
idea of the real form than he could obtain from the ordinary presen- 
tation of conventional elevations. Chipiez, moreover, showed how 
familiar he was with the different systems of perspective, which, 
according to circumstances, he used at different times. 

M. Trélat brought Chipiez to me, to whom he had just presented a 
copy of his book. I wrote a very complete review of it in the Journal 
des Savants, and he was very much touched, less by the praises, 
which had not been bargained for by him, than by the care and at- 
tention with which I had discussed those of his ideas which seemed 
to me to call for certain criticisms. When, in the same year, | 
opened at the Sorbonne a course in classic archeology, | saw him at 
each lecture seated in the front row of my audience. The lesson fin- 
ished, we used to chat together. He frequently accompanied me to 
my door, and I was not slow in perceiving that on certain subjects 
which I was treating, particularly the architecture of Egypt, Assyria 
and Persia, which | was then lecturing about, he knew more than I 
did. So I learned much from these conversations. At the same 
time, he had the kindness to put at my disposal certain of his young 
men, who at that time were working under his direction, so that they 
might execute for my lectures drawings at a large scale, some of 
which were actually used as the first sketches for the fine plates which 
he later drew and caused to be engraved for the first volumes of the 
“ Histoire de l'art dans l’antiquité.” You can conceive how from 
these conversations and the composition of these images there was 
born between us two the idea of a close collaboration. From differ- 
ent directions, 1 had been counselled to prepare a book based on the 
lectures in which I was attempting to retrace, in the order of time, 
the entire history of the evolution of the arts of design amongst the 
ancient peoples, from the origin of the old civilizations of the Valley 
of the Nile and the Valley of the Euphrates up to the time of Greek 
art at its apogee. This idea could not fail to attract him, in spite of 
the enormous amount of work which the realization of this pro- 
gramme, however incomplete it might be, presumed; but on examin- 
ing the greatest authorities and the books of the wisest of those 
authors who had attempted such a task, | very quickly perceived 
that in all of them architecture was sacrificed, and yet, in every 
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people and in all the ages in which plastic genius developed to the 
highest degree of power and fecundity, it was always the architect 
who was the supreme regulator of the works of art; that it was 
he who assigned to the painter and the sculptor the field which they 
must fill, and who indicated to them the themes which they must 
treat. To be in a fit position to write the history of the arts of 
antiquity, which should contain no gaps, I was quickly convinced that 
an archeologist needed the codperation of an architect. The latter 
alone could know how to give precision to terms where, hitherto, 
writers had been content to be somewhat vague; he alone would be 
capable of explaining, by sections skilfully selected and figures spe- 
cially composed, the actual structure of the edifices and the original 
character of the forms— all those things, in short, which ordinarily 
one hardly glimpses in those views of “actual conditions” which in one 
book after another are repeated to satiety. 

This indispensable collaborator, this architect, careful in his the- 
ory and instructed in the past history of his art, chance placed on 
my road; to allow him to escape would have been folly. We had 
the great good fortune of finding a publisher, M. Emile Templier, 
of the Maison Hachette, who comprehended the interest which the 
book, of which we brought to him the plan, would have. More than 
twenty years ago we set ourselves to work, Chipiez and I, having 
subdivided the work, and of our “ H¢toire de l'art dans l’antiquité ” 
there have appeared seven volumes, which at least testify to the 
perseverance of our common effort. 

It is not for me to appreciate the value of the results of this so- 
long-continued collaboration which the death of one of the partners 
could alone affect ; but what I feel I can say here, to render public 
justice to the faithful companion of my labor, is that, if the work 
which caused us so much trouble and gave us so many joys is dis- 
tinguished from those of the same kind which preceded it, it is 
especially the fact that architecture here for the first time obtains 
the place which it was established to assert. It is with one or 
several chapters consecrated to architecture that opens each of these 
monographs, which, with the remainder, was to form a whole that I 
now hardly hope to complete. The different arts are thus presented 
for every people in what might be called a natural order responding 
to their organic and natural hierarchy. This priceless advantage I 
owe to Chipiez, to the science and taste which he brought to the 
despatch of that portion of our common task which was specially 
entrusted to him. 

Nowhere better than in the last of the volumes which have ap- 
peared under our double signature did Chipiez prove that I had not 
expected too much from his capacity and devotion. As if he had 
foreseen that his days were counted, he gave a great development to 
the two chapters where are described and analyzed the most noble 
creations of Greek genius, the Doric temple and the Ionic temple. 
He made of these two chapters a kind of methodical treatise which 
in its enforced brevity contains every essential and renders easily 
intelligible for any cultivated mind the plates so clear in their dis- 
position and the numerous figures inserted in the text which accom- 
pany the study. There would doubtless have been additions to 
make and supplementary information to present when we should 
have arrived at the structures of the fifth and fourth centuries, where 
we would have had to point out certain refinements of art of which 
the architects of the sixth century were not yet advised; but the 
Mnesicles and the Ictinus, the builders of the Erechtheum and 
the sumptuous Ionic temples of the Macedonian epoch, still apply the 
principles laid down by their foregoers and follow the same rules. 
Their part in the invention is only in the proportions which they 
vary and in the ornamentation which they perfect aaa enrich, which 
later they will give themselves up to complicating and overloading. 

Two beautiful drawings have been prepared under the direction 
of Chipiez for the edifices which correspond with the apogee of 
Greek art, the temples of Zeus at Olympia, of Athena Parthenos, 
of Niké Apteros, and the Erechtheum; he gave as much attention to 
them as the sickness which was overcoming him allowed him to give. 
He will, therefore, still be represented by them in one, at least, of 
the volumes of the work which I am condemned to complete without 
him. To be able to comment on these drawings, | shall endeavor to 
recall all that I learned from him in those long seances when, very 
often late at night, we used to consult his books, rereading the pages 
which I submitted to him and changing our ideas on all the problems 
which came up one after another to solicit our attention. 

Thanks to the reception which has been accorded this work, in 
France even, and especially abroad, the name of Chipiez, I have 
the firm belief, will remain inscribed in a fair place among the 
names of the best-informed and most judicious of the historians of 
art. That which will distinguish Chipiez from his emulators is that, 
better than any of them, he knew how to use his pencil to supple- 
ment the insufficiency of the pen. In the restorations, or rather in 
the restitutions, which be presented of buildings ruined, or even of 
those which had completely disappeared, the imagination of the 
artist codperated with his science and erudition in giving an idea of 
the original appearance of these buildings that is singularly more 
clear and living than could have been given through the most cir- 
cumstantial descriptions. ‘These images, which the size of our book 
unfortunately causes to be reduced, have been everywhere put to 
pillage. Theatre-decorators, authors and others in the search of 
illustrations, all have made free use of them, ordinarily without even 
indicating’ the source whence they were drawn, disfiguring their 
models with more or less skill. Chipiez sometimes became indignant 
over it. I did not succeed in convincing him that these ill-disguised 
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borrowings were the frank confession of his mastery and the certain 
proof of the success and vogue of his compositions. 

Chipiez had the ambition to be something more than a theorist. 
He desired to build otherwise than on “ double elephant.” What he 
might have been able to produce as an architect, he only had one 
chance of showing, and that was when he was employed by Jules 
Ferry to build the professional school at Armentitres. The happy 
arrangement of plan, as well as the admirable distribution of all the 
services, the use he made of materials which the country furnished, 
in giving its ensemble much color and effect without exceeding his 
appropriation, won for him the applause of certain connoisseurs who 
went to see this monument, somewhat lost in a city entirely industrial 
in its character. 

The success here should have won for Chipiez other commissions, 
more important, but he did not find another chance. To obtain one, 
he would have had to know how to live less apart from the world, 
less buried in a retirement which was somewhat grim. The master 
through whose teaching he received the best that he knew, Constant 
Dufeux, was dead before he could lend any efficient aid to his favorite 
pupil. Now, Chipiez was one of that kind of men who stand in need 
that an active and devoted friend should charge himself with his 
affairs, because they are themselves powerless to bring them to a 
happy conclusion because of lack of tact and family connections. 
He belonged to no coterie; he voluntarily rendered services, he did 
not understand how to demand payment for them. For my part, I 
claim praise because I was able to make easy his approach to the 
function of inspector of the teaching of drawing and control of 
the services of architecture, which gave him, during the last part 
of his life, a situation less narrow than that in which I had first 
known him, in the grasp of straitened circumstances and uncer- 
tain as to how to meet to-morrow’s demands. His soul always re- 
mained somewhat overshadowed by the difficulties of his early life, 
by the feeling that, had he been placed in more favorable circum- 
stances and with protecting friendships, he might have been able to 
use the force which he felt within him, and his great faculties, in a 
more advantageous and still more brilliant career. 

I have seen Chipiez more often sad and disquieted than gay and 
confident. He was one of those who suffer more from that which life 
has refused them than they have rejoiced because of that which 
at last it has yielded to them. Nevertheless, I would not dare to 
say that he was unhappy. Before the sickness which made all pro- 
longed work painful to him, he consecrated almost every hour to 
studying the most interesting of questions which can occupy the 
mind. He kept up a most intimate intercourse with the best works 
created by an art which he sincerely loved. He sought out and 
analyzed the methods which the mind of the artist must have 
followed in order to find its expression in the forms and buildings 
which have been transmitted to us. When one has the passion for 
such problems, one no longer knows that there are those great evils, 
idleness and ennui. If, by reason of circumstances, he did not com- 
pletely fulfil his destiny, what his native vigor and the ardent 
character of his intelligence allowed him to do is well worthy of envy. 





LEATHER BINDING. 

OR many years past there has existed a growing dissatisfaction 
among librarians and owners of libraries with the quality of the 
leather put on books, owing to the fact that many books bound 

within comparatively recent years already show serious signs of de- 
terioration and decay. This dissatisfaction grew in volume until a 
small committee of gentlemen interested in the subject called to- 
gether by Mr. Douglas Cockerell, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Cobden Sanderson, began to investigate some of the causes, and to 
take evidence on the subject. At this committee a certain amount 
of information was gleaned, but it was found generally that the exact 
causes of the decay were not known. Librarians were inclined to 
lay a good deal of the blame upon the bookbinder, who in turn 
blamed the leather-merchant for the quality of the leather, and the 
leather-merchant when questioned absolved himself of all blame by 
vaguely talking of new processes of tanning, even hinting as to the 
existence of some rapid process of transforming skin into leather by 
aid of acids and other chemicals. 

After this, which | may term a preliminary enquiry, the Society 
of Arts took the matter up, determined that if possible the cause of 
the dissatisfaction should be investigated. To this end a very strong 
committee was appointed, under the chairmanship of Lord Cobham, 
and the members included representative bookbinders, librarians, 
leather-merchants, leatber-manufacturers, and chemists who made a 
special study of the leather-trade. .. . 

I need hardly enlarge upon the work of the first sub-committee, 
whose object was to justify the cause of the complaint, to find out 
which leathers appeared to decay most rapidly, and the conditions 
under which the books were kept, whether the decay was noticed 
as much in libraries lighted with gas or electric light, whether the 
bindings appeared to last longer when kept under glass cases, and, if 
possible, to note approximately the period at which general decay 
seemed to set in. This committee, in its work, visited nine of the 
most valuable and most important libraries in England, and found 
generally that most modern leather of all kinds showed signs of 
decay, and in many cases that bindings of not more than ten years 
already showed marked signs of deterioration and decay. The bind- 


1 Extracts from a paper by Dr. J Gordon Parker, read before the Society of 
Arts and printed in the Journal of that Society. 


ings of scientific works, proceedings of learned societies, on shelves, 
bound in calf, of which the date of binding could be very closely as- 
certained, were in many cases falling to pieces, and in several cases 
books bearing the dates of 1885, 1886 and 1887, could not be handled 
without the leather coming off in the form of dust. In another case 
the removal of the book from the shelf caused the back to come right 
off. 

Generally speaking, as the report clearly states, most sign of decay 
was found in libraries where gas was used for lighting; and it was 
also found that, approximately, the most marked form of decay 
was noticed from 1860 onwards. It was certainly noticeable on books 
bound at any earlier period, but it became more general, comparing 
all libraries, about 1860... . 

Turning now to the work of this second, or scientific, sub-committee, 
the problems before them were, therefore, of a definite nature. Hav- 
ing first convinced themselves of the almost universal tendency on 
the part of modern leather to decay, their work was to investigate the 
cause or causes of this modern decay, and to find out why books 
which were bound in the fifteenth to the early part of the nineteenth 
century were still in most cases in almost perfect condition. It was 
extremely unlikely that any change had taken place in the nature of 
the raw skins used. It was consequently taken for granted that the 
causes were to be found in some of the modern processes of leather 
manufacture. An examination of several pieces of old bindings re- 
vealed the fact that the bindings were, generally speaking, thicker 
than those of more modern date. A microscopical examination 
showed the fibres of these leathers to be in an upright condition, 
whereas in more modern leather this is not generally the case; the 
stretching and tight setting-out of the skin having a tendency to lay 
the fibres in a more parallel state. Another important factor was 
revealed by the chemical analysis, which showed that all the old 
samples of leather analysed contained less tannin in proportion to 
the skin-substance than was found in more modern bookbinding 
leather ; in other words, it was evidently the custom in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries to tan the skins in weaker liquors, with the 
result that the leather was lighter tanned than is the custom at 
the present time. 

Further, and also another important factor was, that in most of 
the bindings examined which had stood the test of time the tanning 
material which had been used was in nearly every case either sumach 
or oak bark, and it was further noticed that in many cases where 
even fairly modern leather had stood for twenty or twenty-five years 
the tanning agent had been sumach. Here, therefore, there was in- 
dicated a special line of investigation likely to be productive of much 
useful information. Although sumach and oak bark are still used for 
the tanning of the better-class high-priced leather, very many skins 
are tanned with such materials as quebracho (a wood which comes 
from South America), larch bark, gambier, and mimosa bark, and 
thousands of dozens of sheep, goat and calf skins are sent over ready 
tanned from India. These latter are tanned with turwar bark (cassia 
auriculata). These are known in the trade as Persian moroccos, Per- 
sian sheep, and East India calf. Sume of these skins are simply 
scoured, dyed, and finished; while the majority are stripped of the 
loose tannin by scouring in a weak alkaline bath, borax or carbonate 
of soda being used. As this treatment turns the skins an ugly dark- 
brown color they are put into a bath of weak sulphuric acid. When 
supposed to be thoroughly freed from sulphuric acid by washing in 
water, they are retanned with sumach, and afterwards dyed and fin- 
ished in the usual manner. 

In order to find out whether any special tanning material had or 
had not an advantage, and whether the tanning material, per se, was 
liable to cause decay or destruction of the leather, calf, goat and 
sheep skins were tanned out, one of each skin in each of the follow- 
ing tanning materials: pure sumach, pistacia lentiscus, tamarix, oak 
bark, myrobalanus, quebracho, mimosa bark, gambior, larch bark, 
chestnut extract, and oakwood extract. Two sets East India tanned 
goat, sheep and calf, one set washed, oiled and dried, the other set 
scoured, soured and sweetened and retanned in sumach as carried 
out in practice, were also prepared. When these skins were judged 
to be lightly but thoroughly tanned, one-half of each skin was re- 
moved from the tan liquor, and the remaining halves were left in the 
liquors, these being strengthened up with more tannin, so that 
the second halves were more fully tanned, as is most commonly the 
case in modern leather. The leathers so produced were rinsed 
through water to remove superfluous tan, allowed to drip, and when 
in a semi-dry condition were oiled lightly upon the grain surface, and 
hung up and dried in the usual manner. Portions of these skins are 
before you on the table. Pieces of each of these leathers were so 
fastened upon boards that one-half of the piece of leather was ex- 
posed, while the other part was carefully covered, so as to be protec- 
ted from either light, heat, or the action of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. In all, eight such duplicate sets were arranged, and were 
subjected to the following tests for thirty days: — 

Board No. 1 was exposed to an ordinary direct sunlight. This 
was done in a large room facing south, and the tests were carried 
out during July and August. 

The second board was exposed to the action of gas-light. A 
small cupboard was arranged, and a No. 5 ordinary fish-tail gas- 
burner was placed in the centre of the cupboard, and the boards so 
arranged round this that the leathers were about 18 inches from the 
lighted burner. 

No. 3 board was arranged in a similar cupboard, and exposed to 
the light from an ordinary incandescent gas-burner. 














No. 4 was also arranged in the same way, but in place of the gas- 
burner, a 16-candlepower incandescent electric lamp was used. 

The fifth board was subjected to the fumes of burnt gas. To 
carry out this experiment a similar room was used 8 feet high and 6 
feet square. On the floor of this room was placed an ordinary fish- 
tail burner, turned about half on, and the boards, with the leather 
fixed upon them, were hung on the ceiling. A maximum and mini- 
mum thermometer was also hung on the ceiling, and the room so 
ventilated that the temperature was not allowed to exceed 90° Fahr. 
I may add that this was the temperature noted on the top shelves of 
two of the libraries which were examined, so in this case the worst 
library conditions were imitated as closely as possible. 

The sixth board was subjected to moist and dry air alternately. 
This was done by drawing a current of moist and dry air over the 
leather through a vacuum oven. The temperature was kept at 60- 
70° Fahr. 

The seventh board was subjected to an atmosphere of carbonic- 
acid gas. This test was likewise carried out in an oven, the car- 
bonic-acid gas being dried before it was allowed to enter the bath. 

The eighth board was subjected to direct sunlight, but the leather 
was protected from the air by a sheet of glass being laid upon it. 
This was exposed at the same time and in the same room as board 
No. 1. 

The leather after this treatment gave some most interesting and 
instructive results. It showed : — 

1. That the leathers tanned with certain tanning materials were 
less affected than those tanned with other materials. 

2. That the fumes of burnt gas appeared to act more strongly on 
all the leathers than any other agent. 

3. That artificial light had only a slight effect upon the leather, 
provided it was protected from the products of combustion. 

4. That direct sunlight and air appeared to have a very strong 
disintegrating action upon most of the samples, but when the leather 
was protected by a covering of glass the action was less intense. 

5. Moist and dry air appeared to have no special deteriorating 
action. ‘The same thing was noticed in the set exposed to carbonic- 
acid gas. The electric incandescent light appeared to have even less 
effect than either ordinary gas-light or the incandescent gas-burner, 
probably on account of the lesser heat evolved and the absence of pro- 
ducts of combustion. 

On examining all these sets side by side it was noticed that in each 
case the leathers tanned with sumach were the least affected of any, 
followed in regular rotation being less affected by myrobalanus, 
chestnut extract, oakwood extract, oak bark, gambier, larch bark, 
quebracho, pistacia and tamarix; and the worst set was the leather 
tanned with turwar bark, especially the sample which had been 
scoured, soured and retanned. Further, it was also noted that the 
samples of leather which had been only lightly tanned were less 
affected in each case than the samples which had been finished in 
stronger tanning material, and were thus more heavily tanned. . . . 

It was our duty to give, if possible, some advice to librarians and 
others as to the preservation of books bound in leather, and Professor 
Procter undertook an elaborate series of experiments with glasses of 
various tints in order to find out whether the disintegrating effect 
of sunlight could be minimized by the use of lightly tinted glasses. 
His experiments were eminently satisfactory. He found that the 
violet or actinic rays which affected photographic printing-paper also 
affected the leather, so that any glass which would keep out the 
actinic rays could be recommended for the glazing of library 
windows... . 

Before bringing this paper to a conclusion, I should like to refer 
to a fact that impressed us very forcibly, viz, the number of dis- 
guises under which the ordinary sheepskin masqueraded. We 
found books bound, nominally, in levant morocco, hard-grain morocco, 
straight-grain morocco, pigskin, calfskin, crocodile and alligator 
leathers, which leathers, on close microscopic examination, were 
found to be the ordinary common sheepskin, on which had been 
stamped, probably by electrotype rollers, the special grains and 
markings of the skins they were got up to imitate. In many cases 
both the bookbinders and the librarians had bought these leathers 
under the impression that they were buying the genuine article, the 
buyers having probably been tempted by the low price which would 
naturally be charged in a case of this sort. 


WOOD-PAVING.! 


REATED wooden-block paving has been used in Lon- 
don for over thirty years on both her finest and most 
heavily-travelled roadways. Paris has aearly four times 
as many square yards of it in use as of asphalt. There 
had been laid in 1891, 484,000 square metres and in 
1898, 1,165,000 square metres of wooden blocks, there being at that 
time 382,600 square metres of asphalt and 1,348,000 square metres 
of macadam. 

Foreign growths of wood are, however, practically prohibited for 
use in America by reason of their large cost. To produce a pave- 
ment at moderate and justifiable expense a native wood must be 
used, so treated, if possible, as to harden its fibre, make it practically 
impervious to moisture, and not readily susceptible to the varying 
conditions of heat and cold. ‘There is no gauge of durability by which 





1 From a paper presented to the American Society of Municipal Improvements 
by Mr. B. T. Wheeler, ex-Superintendent of Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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the attempts to produce such results can now be judged. Practice 
has not yet demonstrated in this country what our natural products 
can create in the way of a permanent pavement of this character. 

There were laid last year in Boston for experimental purposes, in 
the midst of the otherwise asphalted surface of a busy but lightly 
trafficked thoroughfare, two small areas of wooden blocks, 1,360 
yards in all, treated by the so-called creo-resinate process. These 
areas were laid in the steepest grades thereof, and in one case for 
only half the width of the street, the other half being of asphalt, that 
the relative merits of the two might be compared. 

This pavement was prepared and laid in the following manner : — 

The blocks were uniformly 4 inches wide, 4 inches deep and 8 
inches long, of long-leaf Georgia yellow pine, free from sap, loose or 
rotten knots, and with no second-growth timber allowed. These 
blocks were placed in an air-tight cylinder, and the dry heat was 
raised to 215 degrees Fahr., without pressure, for one hour, for the 
purpose of expelling moisture. ‘The heat was then increased, pressure 
was applied, and the degree of both was raised gradually, in order 
to avoid injury to the fibre, during a period of two hours, until the 
heat had reached 285 degrees, and the pressure about 90 pounds, 
both being held at that point for one hour. The heat was then shut 
off, and the tanks allowed to cool gradually for one hour. At the 
end of this time heat had been reduced to 250 degrees, and pressure 
to avout 40 pounds. The pressure was then blown off and the heat 
still further reduced. Vacuum was then applied until about 26 inches 
was reached; and while under vacuum the creo-resinate mixture was 
run into the cylinders at a temperature of from 175 to 200 degrees, 
and hydraulic pressure was applied, reaching 200 pounds per square 
inch, and kept at this point until from 21 to 22 pounds of the mixture 
per cubic foot had been absorbed. The liquid was then run off, and 
the wood placed in another cylinder, and milk-of-lime, at a tempera- 
ture of 150 degrees, was run in, and hydraulic pressure of about 200 
pounds was applied for one hour. 

The blocks were laid, with the grain vertical, upon a foundation 
consisting of American-cement concrete 6 inches in depth, with a 
l-inch cushion of clean, screened sand, and were driven tightly to- 
gether at every sixth row. The joints were then filled with dry, 
screened sand, and the pavement rolled with a 5-ton steam-roller 
until the blocks presented a firm, uniform and unyielding surface. 
The joints were then filled with a creo-resinate mixture of road-pitch, 
heated to 300 degrees Fahr., and the whole covered temporarily with 
3-inch dressing of clean, screened sharp sand. 

It is apparent, after a year’s experience with this pavement, that 
it is satisfactory as so laid in every respect except with regard to 
slipperiness, and that, as so laid, an almost absolutely noiseless pave- 
ment was obtained, the surface of which, under use, became so unified 
that the joints were indistinguishable, and the pavement consequently 
slippery. No wear has yet been apparent. The surface remains 
perfect, and, in comparison with the asphalt adjoining it, is preferable 
in all respects, except that of slipperiness, in which, practically, it 
does not differ; and, upon the grade of 4 per cent at which it was 
laid, it bas nothing to recommend it in this respect. 

I have this year laid an area of 7,940 square yards upon a level 
street, in the same manner as above described, which I believe will 
be eminently satisfactory in every respect, and am about to lay, this 
fall, another area of 6,640 square yards upon a nearly level street, 
where I expect the same results; but the problem of a noiseless, 
non-slippery and permanent pavement, which can be laid upon 
grades exceeding 2 per cent, has not yet been satisfactorily solved. 
With the hope of more satisfactory results in this respect, however, 
I have laid upon a 3-per-cent grade an area of 2,000 square vards 
of wooden blocks, so recently put down as not to permit me to make 
any statement of the results obtained. This was laid from blocks 
prepared as above mentioned, differing only in shape and in the 
character of the joint. From each of the blocks, 4” x 4” x 8”, there 
was removed from one side, at the top, a section } inch in thickness 
for the length of the block, and 1} inches in depth. When these 
blocks were laid as above described, and driven closely, there was 
a +-inch opening, or joint, remaining, extending clear across the 
street with each width of block. These joints were filled with Port- 
land-cement grout. It is my expectation that this material upon the 
surface of the street every 4 inches will remove the slippery condi- 
tions which would otherwise exist, and furnish better foothold for 
horses. 

There is in my charge, as commissioner having the care, with a 
representative of the adjoining city of Cambridge, of those bridges 
crossing the Charles River and connecting the two municipalities, a 
bridge, called Harvard Bridge, having a roadway area of 11,425 
square yards. This bridge was built in 1891, within an insufficient 
appropriation, and in a manner which has proved to be a falsely 
economical one. In order to diminish the cost, the structure was 
lightened, and designed only to carry a wooden floor of 4-inch deck 
and 2-inch sheathing. ‘Traffic upon this bridge has rapidly in- 
creased, and it has been necessary for some years to resheathe it 
annually ; and it has now become apparent that two resheathings 
each year will only suffice. As the deck of the structure now shows 
signs of decay, it has been decided to redeck this entire structure 
with a hard-pine deck, treated by the same creo-resinate process as 
are the blocks, and directly upon this the wooden-block pfavement 
will be laid, closely driven, and without joints, and a contract for 
this work is now being executed by the United States Wood Preserv- 
ing Company, of New York, which controls the creo-resinate process. 
What has for years had many of the characteristics of an uneven 
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corduroy roadway, caused by the rapid wearing of the sheathing- 
plank, will soon present an even, noiseless, smoothly-riding surface, 
which will mot subject the two cities to the cost of annual repairs. 
Wooden blocks have therefore filled a unique place in furnishing a 
permanent and satisfactory pavement, placed upon a structure which 
was not designed to carry the load of any other form of permanent 
pavement known. 

I was brought to the execution of this work by the experience of 
the city of Chicago in laying a wooden pavement — treated, however, 
by another process —upon the Rush-Street Bridge, which carried a 
large part of the freight traffic of an important railroad terminal, 
and which had required, therefore, many renewals annually of the 
wooden wearing-surface of plank. This pavement had been laid 
over two years and a half, I think, when I Jast saw it, and was still 
apparently in first-class condition. Wooden pavement has, there- 
fore, it seems to me, a field peculiarly its own in replacing the plank 
surface of bridges in an economical and satisfactory manner. 

The only question, aside from the desirability of laying such pave- 
ment upon steep grades, which I have already referred to, and which 
has not yet been satisfactorily demonstrated, is then one of durability, 
which time alone can determine; but the company which has laid 
this pavement has, for the protection of the city which I represent, 
given a good and sufficient guaranty to keep the same in condition 
satisfactory to the superintendent of streets for a period of ten 
years. 


THE BOSTON SOUTHERN TERMINAL. 


‘77S an example of the extensive and varied equipment and appli- 
ances of a large passenger-terminal, Mr. E. E. R. Tratman 
gives in the Journal of the Western Society of Engineers the 

following details of the Boston Southern Terminal, as furnished by 

the manager of the Boston Terminal Company : — 


Station dedicated, December 30, 1898; operated, January 1, 1899. 
Total area of land, about 35 acres; covered by buildings, about 
15 acres. 


Main Station. — Length, maximum, 850 feet; width, maximum, 
725 feet. Length, average, 765 feet; width, average, 622 feet. 
Area, 506,430 square feet. Area of awnings outside buildings, 


46,000 square feet. Height from sidewalk to top of eagle, 135 feet. 
Height from sidewalk to top of flagpole, 200 feet. 

Express Buildings. — Length, 712 feet; width, 50 feet. 

Power Buildings. — Leagth, 569 feet; width, 40 feet. 

Total length of buildings on street-front, 3,300 feet. 

Train-shed. — Length, 602 feet. Width, middle span, 228 feet. 
Height over all, 112 feet. Width, two side-spans each, 171 
feet. Total width, 570 feet. Trusses, cantilever, and 60 feet centre 
to centre. 


Midway. — Area, 60,000 square feet; of connecting-roofs, 17,500 
square feet. 

Waiting room. — Length, 225 feet; width, 65 feet; height, 284 
feet. 

Tracks. — Total length, about 15 miles; length under roof, 


{ miles. Total number entering-stations, 32; 28 on main floor and 4 
in the shape of two loop-tracks in subway. Number through throat in 
yard, 8 for main floor; 4 for subway. Total weight of rail, 2,500 
tons at 100 pounds per yard. Switches, double, slip, 34; single, 
power, 51; single, hand, 52; switches, single, total, 103. Frogs, 
rigid, 173; movable, 68; frogs, total, 241. 

Interlocking. — Semaphore signals, high type, 109; dwarf, 28; 
total signals, 137. Levers in tower No. 1, 143; No. 2,11; No. 3 
11. Signal lamps, electric, 182; signal bridges, 9. . 

otal number of trains using station, week-days, 750 to 780; 
Sundays, 220. 

Passengers carried by these trains, per annum, about 25,000,000. 

Number of 65-foot passenger-cars that can be set against platforms 
on main floor, 344; of these, 252 will be under one roof. 

Number of 40-foot passenger-cars that can be set against plat- 
forms in subway, 60. 

The seating-capacity of the above cars is 28,104 people. 

Capacity of express-yard, against platforms, 26 express-cars, 12 
mail-cars. 

Total capacity of mail and express yard, 116 cars. 

Capacity of other yard-tracks, 93 cars. 

Making a grand total of 613 cars. 

Cars to and from the station, daily, about 3,000. 

Mai! and express cars to and from express-buildings, daily, 150 
to 350. 

Numbers of movements through throat in yard for main floor, 
8.000. 

Phe clock-dial in tower is 12 feet in diameter; and the granite 
eagle is about 8 feet high, 8 feet wide, and weighs 8 tons. 

Number of pieces of baggage handled, annually, about 1,500,000. 

Number of parcels handled in parcel-room, annually, about 350,000. 

Number of tons of mail handled, daily, about 150. 

Number of persons employed at station, including office-forces of 
the different railway and express companies, trainmen, and railway 
mail-service employés, 2,500. 

Capacity of ice-plant, daily, 25 tons. 

Capacity of gas-plant, daily, 120,000 cubic feet. 





, 


Arvc-lights.........00..08 235 Draught-fans............ 2 
Incandescent lights...... 6,000 —Electric-elevators........ 25 
Incandescent lights in Water-closets............ 207 
main waiting-room.. . . ee eee a 177 
Water-metres............ 20 Shower-baths (for train- 
Storage-vaults........... 29 a - 6 
Fire-supply outlets...... ere 143 
Office-rooms............. Oy s.r an bin dai. ¥'s0.9:05 6 26 
Window-shades.......... 1,000 Toilet-rooms........ s 50 
Sash-weights, pounds..... 209,000 Ticket-windows (inc.ud- 
Pintsch gas-connections.. 150 ing subway)........... 36 
Steam-heat connections.. 56 =©6©Baggage-room doors .... 90 
Air-brake test-connec- Expresxs-building doors... 71 
Ranks doh ca atitelelea-+ 8 48 Clocks, electric, self- 
Steam-boilers............ 11 HARRIS AR 77 
Electric-generators Fire-alarm boxes........ 3 
Saree 4 Anxiliary-stations........ 21 
Motor Generator......... 1 Watchman’s time-de- 
Electric-motors.......... 50 0, Sr rrr 1 
Compressors.... ........ 10 ~=Registering-stations...... 33 
Steam-engines........... 17__—sCW Fire-risers, with 106 out- 
Heating and ventilating MS LG tok as ea ee 31 
Sass Weccene bs Say 19 Miles piping............. 50 
Travelling-crane......... 1 Mile, 8-inch circulating- 
Steam-pumps........+. oe 13 OT ES re 5-8 


APPROXIMATE AMOUNT OF MATERIAL USED TO COMPLETE THE WORK. 


Spruce piles............. 43,816 Cubic feet cut-stone for 
Common brick.......... 15,100,000 


building, or 500 car- 


Medium brick........... 487 ,000 eer Age 200,000 
Enamelled brick......... 846,000 Cubic yards concrete.... 74.000 

Barrels coal-tar pitch.... 8,000 Cubic yards stone ma- 
Pounds tarred paper..... 850,000 GODTY voc cccsscseccecses 32,000 
Pounds solder. . manele 16,000 Barrels Portland-cement. 75,000 
Square feet wire-glass.... 150 000 = Barrels Rosendale-cement. 20,000 
Pounds putty to setsame. 40,000 Barrels prepared asphalt. 6,500 
Acres painting (reduced Feet, B. M., yellow pine.. 5,000,000 
toa single coat)....... 200 = Acres gravel roofing..... 10 

Pounds, or 15,000 tons, Square yards waterproof- 
steel, equal to about i cata a de 4 6x Ree a 6a 56,000 

1,200 carloads......... 30,000,000 Pounds sheet copper for 
roof-trimmings........ 25,000 

















{Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.) 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE GEOGRAPHIC BUILDING, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. MESSRS. TOTTEN & ROGERS, ARCHITECTS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DOORWAY TO HOUSE OF FREDERICK AYER, ESQ., NO. 395 COMMON- 
WEALTH AVE., BOSTON, MASS. MR. A. J. MANNING, ARCHI- 
TECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. MR. F. R. 
COMSTOCK, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING FOR PURDUE UNIVERSITY, LA- 
FAYETTE, IND. MESSRS. R. P. DAGGETT & CO., ARCHITECTS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages. | 


HOUSE IN THE RUE CHAMPIONNET, PARIS, FRANCE. M. J. VAL- 
ENTIN, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 


[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 


HOUSE OF FREDERICK AYER, ESQ, NO. 395 COMMONWEALTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. MR. A. J. MANNING, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, 
mM. ¥. 

In carrying out his design the architect had the benefit of associa- 
tion with Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, who designed the exterior mosaic- 
work, which makes the house so notable on a Boston street, as well 
as decorated the interesting main staircase, which we hope to illus- 
trate at a later day. 


ENTRANCE TO THE COLUMBIA ELEVATORS BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


THE VICTOR COUSIN DOOR: THE SORBONNE, PARIS, FRANCE. 
SIDE DOOR: ST. NICHOLAS DU CHARDONNET, PARIS, FRANCE. 


LA PORTE DU BACHELIER: ST. SERNIN, TOULOUSE, FRANCE. 


PORTE COCHERE IN THK RUE DU BAC, PARIS, FRANCE, 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


THE RELIABILITY OF ARCHITECTS. 


“ Arcuitects’ Frrs.— Lowell is the latest city to discover that an 
architect may not be a reliable person. Lowell asked an architect to 
plan a building which would cost less than $30,000. The building, as 
planned, called for something in the neighborhood of $45,000. The 
question of paying the architect’s bill has been discussed publicly in 
Lowell, and it 1s a matter for that city to settle for itself. The incident 
justifies the question, however, whether it is not time to ask that archi- 
tects be bound by the same rules which apply to other business-men. 
An agent who agrees to buy a house for $25,000 cannot collect for 
offering instead a house that must cost $50,000 — unless the employer 
consents to such a charge. No matter how widely an architect's per- 
formance differs from the original estimate given him, he never fails to 
collect his fee! Is that perfectly business-like ?”’ 


To THE EpiTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — The above editorial is from the Boston Advertiser 
of November 27, and it seems to me to warrant a somewhat extensive 
reply. At first blush one would suppose that the day had long gone 
by for any one, of ordinary intelligence, to be guilty of promulgat- 
ing an opinion of such erroneous and pernicious effect, and had it 
appeared in some country newspaper, unfamiliar with large affairs, 
it would not merit notice. 

Unfortunately, a large portion of the public holds the views of the 
writer of said editorial; unfortunately so, both for the public and 
the architects; unfortunately so, because a large number of the pro- 
fession are responsible for it; (a) because of a misapprehension of 
the true function of the architect and an over-anxiety to obtain 
work (generally the fault of the vounger members) ; and (}) in some 
cases, I regret to say, of deliberate intent to secure work under false 
pretenses, or of inexcusable ignorance on the part of older members. 

There is not a thoroughly equipped, well-trained architect in the 
country who does not know that an architect can not determine 
what the cost of a building will be, except approximately, and as a 
professional opinion, and | propose to show why this is so, in the 
interests of clients as well as of the profession. 

(1) An architect is not a contractor; he is not a guarantor; he 
is the professional adviser of his client, the same as a lawyer or 
doctor. 

If a client goes to a lawyer and asks him to guarantee a successful 
issue to a suit, the lawyer will probably laugh at him for his pains; 
and if the lawyer says he will so guarantee, I opine that the average 
sane client won't give much for that lawyer’s opinion or services. 
On the contrary, a client retains a lawyer because of his experience 
and brains, and leaves “law points”’ to his counsel; he does not tell 
his counsel how he is to try the case, and, if the case is lost on the 
first trial, it not infrequently is carried to a higher court; and if 
finally lost (one or the other side loses in law), the lawyer expects 
to be paid for all of his services, and usually is. 

No sane man who is ill, or has one of his family ill, thinks for an 
instant of calling in a doctor and asking him to guarantee a cure; he 
takes the doctor’s advice, and he takes the medicine, and pays for 
both, whether patient lives or dies. But, when it comes to the archi- 
tect, a client turns right about, and expects the architect to do the 
impossible. Why is this so? 

(2) In the majority of cases —a large majority — the excess of 
cost is directly attributable to the client, not to the architect (in 
some cases, due to lack of courage or knowledge in the architect to 
tell the client that he can not have so and so, because it will cost 
more), because as the plans proceed the ideas and wants of the 
client expand. 

It may be said that an architect should advise a client that ex- 
cessive requirements will involve extra cost. Well, admit this for 
the sake of argument; yet, it is reasonable to suppose that a client 
of average intelligence must know that, if he adds to his original 
requirements, the cost will be increased, without the need of being told 
so. One does not order 10 pounds of sugar of his grocer, and then 
order 5 pounds of tea, and expect the grocer to tell him that the tea 
will be charged for. 

(3) An architect can not control the estimates — bids — of con- 
tractors, except in some cases to a quite limited extent, and then 
only in proportion to his practical knowledge of construction and of 
current market-prices for wages and materials; and such market- 
prices fluctuate sometimes from day to day, and frequently advance 
10 to 20 per cent during the time in which plans are being prepared. 

It is a truism that the “bids” of contractors do not agree with 
their approximate estimates in nine cases out of ten. Such being 
the case, why should an architect be expected to guess or figure 
more accurately than a contractor ? 

(4) Furthermore, a selected number of Al contractors will not 
estimate any two jobs on any analagous basis. The same contractor 
will not estimate two jobs of similar character on the same basis; he is 
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likely to be low on one and high on the other — a common fact. ‘The 
variations of contractors’ bids range all the way from 10 to 100 per 
cent, and the average variation is 20 to 25 per cent. This I can 
substantiate by incontestable evidence and figures, for I have quite 
an interesting collection. 

The analogy in the Advertiser’s editorial, of a broker buying a 
house, is pure sophistry and wide of the mark, and has no compara- 
ble ground with an architect’s planning a building. If a broker is 
instructed to buy a building for $25,000 he has no right to pay $26,- 
000 or more for it, for he absolutely controls the deal he is authorized 
to make. Not so with the architect. The client usually dictates 
what the plans and the building shall be, regardless of consequences, 
forgetting what his first idea of cost was, or that he has added 10 to 
50 per cent to the cost, and the architect is subject to prices — bids 
— to be made by parties he can not control. ‘The only comparable 
ground is when the client says to the architect, ‘* Build me a house, 
a store, a church, or other, not to cost over a certain sum, and does 
not dictate to the architect in any way whatsoever what the plans shall 
be, what the dimension, the accommodations, or materials or style 
are to be, the architect being left absolutely free to use his judgment, 
in which case, if the architect plans a building which costs more than 
the stipulated sum, he is at fault; but this is not the way of clients ; 
quite the reverse. 

(5) My observation and experience convince me that the average 
mean “bid” is just about right; every dollar below the mean is so 
much to the client’s advantage. 

Another element to be considered in regard to questions of cost is, 
that an architect’s opinion as to cost is usually given or based on 
“ preliminary sketches,” before the client has well formed ideas as to 
what he wants, and before the architect’s conception of what the 
client wants has resolved itself into a well-studied concrete whole. 

(6) The best that an architect can do at any time, and the only 
thing he should do in honor, is to give his honest professional opinion 
as to the fair market-value of the proposed work. What builders 
may “figure the job at’’ he is not responsible for, and a knowledge 
of fair market-value can only be attained by years of experience, and 
even then the market will get the better of him sometimes. 

The best thing fora client to do is to retain the services of an 
architect of experience and competency. If the client chooses to 
select a young architect of limited experience, often for a line of 
work with which the architect has had no adequate training, then 
the client has no one to blame but himself if results are not satis- 
factory. It may be said this is hard on the young architects. Possi- 
bly! Nevertheless, we all have to creep before we can walk, and | 
venture to say that any “old architect ” looks back to the first five 
to eight years of his experience with wonder that any client had 
the courage to trust him with “a job.” And on the other hand, 
experience has taught the “old architect ” that it is risky business 
to say “just what a building will cost,” except, for instance, in the 
case of an office-building or hotel, which can be approximated within 
reasonable limits. 

(7) Further “ guaranteeing the cost of a building” is a premium 
on dishonesty — nothing short, of that; for, if it bas no other draw- 
back, it puts a restraint on the unbiassed judgment of an architect, 
which should be the first duty to a client, and which the client 
should value most above all things, and there are few who do not 
know the evils of practice which come, and which are forced, upon 
the architect who “guarantees the cost.” Self-preservation is the 
first law of nature, and it is but natural for the architect who “ guar- 
antees the cost” to think of his own pocket first, and that of his 
client last. Architects should not be supposed to have more of the 
angelic temperament than other men. 

Another consideration which should have weight with the public 
— with clients —is that the compensation of an architect for services 
rendered is wofully inadequate and far below that of any “ wage” 
for anything like equal responsibility or demands. (I do not refer 
to the pirates of the profession who cut under the established sched- 
ule and standard of charges and practice ; unfortunately, the num- 
ber of this class is large, and a menace to the upholding of true 
ethics. ‘“ What!” some one rises to remark. “Five per cent on the 
cost of a building small pay?” This reminds me of a story once 
credited to the late H. H. Richardson. When asked by a committee 
if 5 per cent on a large building was not rather a big fee for the 
work, Mr. Richardson is said to have replied, * Gentlemen, am I to 
understand that you consider the paltry sum of $125,000 too much 
for doing this work?” And Mr. Richardson was right. 

I venture to say that the average compensation — profit — to 
architects on a 5-per-cent basis, taking all kinds of work, by and 
large, does not exceed five-sixteenths of the total amount; that is 
probably a very liberal proportion. Let us take, for example, a 
building which costs $100,000, the architect’s commission being 5 
per cent, or $5,000. The architect’s profit (for his own services and 
pocket, with due care as to office-expenses and reasonable amount of 
work from draughtsmen) will be not in excess of $1,562.50, and this 
for work covering more or less of constant care and forethought for 
a period of two years, to say nothing of the responsibility, or $781.25 
per year—and for what? For a universality of, an all-inclusive, 
knowledge, an omniscience of judgment and a degreee of accuracy 
that is not expected or required of any other man, professional, or 
otherwise. 

Again, for example, let us take the amount of work reported for 
the New England States during the past two years (it was consider- 
ably less during the panic years after 1893), which amounts, all told, 
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to about $160,000,000 per year. There are, probably, not less than 
one thousand architects in New England. (I do not know the exact 
number.) Of the $160,000,000, it is safe to say that one-third at 
least does not come within the practice of architects, which leaves 
about $106,000,000 of work for architects. It is also safe to say that 
the average of per cent paid to architects on this amount of work 
does not exceed 4 per cent (because of a too-prevalent practice of 
“ cutting rates,” especially in the smaller cities, and also too much so 
in the principal ones). Four per cent on $106,000,000 equals $4,- 
240,000, and five-sixteenths of this equals $1,325,000, which divided 
among one thousand architects gives $1,325 as the average compen- 
sation to an architect. 

in illumination of this princely average profit, I recall two com- 
missions | have had in past years; one for a house costing about 
$22,000, on which my accounts show a loss of $16 over and above 
a commission of $1,100; the other a public building costing about 
$80,000, on which my accounts show a loss of over $1,200; so that on 
those two “jobs,” I not only received no compensation for my brains 
and responsibilities, but was also out of pocket over $1,200. 

There are, if I remember rightly, about eight thousand architects 
in the United States, and I venture to say that the average yearly 
income does not exceed $2,500 to $3,000, and that of the great 
majority does not exceed $2,000, and many of them are honestly en- 
deavoring to serve their clients faithfully and struggle along on 
$1,000 to $1,200; and for this compensation the Advertiser and too 
many clients expect an architect to “ guarantee the cost.” 


JoHN Lyman Faxon. 




















ELecrro-CHEMICAL Works At NiaGara.—The Electro- Chemist gives 
the following interesting data: The present total output of electricity 
at Niagara is about 50,000 horse-power; of this no less than 23,200 
horse-power is consumed in electrolytic and electric-smelting operations. 
This power is distributed as foilows : — 


Horse- 

power. 

Electrical Lead Reduction Company.......... one +4000 500 
Acheson International Graphite Company............. 1,000 
Pittsburgh Reduction Company. ............ sesseeeses 5,000 
Carborundum Company .....cee.-sscccesesss: ccecce-co 3,000 
Matthieson Alkali Works................ Swsepactnskens ee 
Niagara Electro-chemica] Company..... ......-.-.s...- 500 
Ampere Electro-chemical Company ......-.- sscscoces O00 
Union Carbide Comiganmy «oe .6..cccscnss se. 0 sccvccecee +» 10,000 
Oldbury Electro-chemical Company......-.... .....+.+ 1,400 
Roberts Chemical Company....... prec bhe) Sone seues ss 500 
Total........ 23,200 


Cassier’s Magazine for May gives some interesting statistics in connec- 
nection with these works. The Electrical Lead Reduction Company 
reduce lead from its sulphide in the form of sponge, principally for the 
manufacture of litharge. The original alternating current at 2,200 volts 
is used for induction motors, which in turn drive direct-current dynamos 
which generate current at 100 volts. (See £lectro-Chemist and Metal- 
lurgist, i. p. 82.) The Acheson International Graphite Company convert 
anthracite into graphite in the electric-furnace. The current is used at 
80 volts pressure. (See Electro-Chemist and Metallurgist, i. p. 89.) The 
Pittsburgh Reduction Company, it is needless to say, extract aluminium 
from bauxite by the Hall process. (See Electro-Chemist and Metal- 
lurgist, |. pp. 2, 10.) The two-phase alternating current, which enters 
the works at 2,200 volts, is converted first to 130 volts and then by 
rotary converters, each of 600 kilowatt capacity, to direct current 
at 160 volts. The Carborundum Company produce silicon carbide in 
110-volt alternating-current electric-furnaces. The Matthieson Alkali 
Works transfer the 2,200 volts two-phase current into direct current at 
230 volts. They produce chloride-of-lime and caustic-soda by the 
Castner process. ‘The Niagara Electro-chemical Company convert their 
current into direct at 165 volts for the production of sodium and sodium- 
peroxide from caustie-soda. The Union Carbide Company work their 
electric-furnaces (200 horse-power each) at 110 volts and 25 alterna- 
tions. According to Cassier, this company probably uses more electric- 
power than any other one factory in the world. The Roberts Chemical 
Company use direct current at low voltage for the production of caustic- 
potash, etc 


CEMENT-WASH FOR PROTECTING IRONWORK. — Coatings of cement 
have been employed by certain railway companies in France for some 
years past, to protect the metallic portions of bridges crossing their 
lines from the rapid destruction to which such parts are liable by reason 
of oxidation, through being continually exposed to the action of steam 
and gas, products of combustion escaping from the locomotives. A 
method of applying the cement which is used in Austria, and is highly 
spoken of, is described in La Revue Technique. It consists in brushing 
down the ironwork with a leather broom, damping it with a white- 
wash brush, and afterwards applying two coats of Portland-cement wash 
made rather thick, and having added to it a proportion of fine sharp 
sand. At Zeebrugge, in Belgium, where a deepwater harbor is now in 
course of construction, a portion of the pier of 300 metres in length is 
being formed of openwork, and the steel piles of this part are covered 
with a coating of semifluid cement-mortar, applied by means of an 
apparatus worked by compressed-air, the piles having first been sub- 
jected to a preliminary cleansing by means of a sand-blast projected by 
the same air-pressure apparatus. — Stone T'rades Journal. 


PERHAPS THE OLDEST ORGAN IN AmeriIcCA.—The organ in the 
chapel of the Episcopal Church on State Street in Portsmouth is to be 
taken to Boston by a piano firm to be placed on exhibition, the organ 
being the oldest in America. The organ was brought to this country 
from London in 1718 and placed in King’s Chapel, Boston. While it 
was in Boston, Benjamin Franklin was the organist. It remained in 
Boston until it was sold to Newburyport some eighty years afterward, 
and in 1836 it was purchased by the Rev. Dr. Charles Burroughs and 
presented to the chapel in Portsmouth. — Manchester (N. H.) Union. 


Avuminium Nairs.—After many unsuccessful experiments and trials 
an alloy of aluminium has been made with which nails, staples and 
tacks can be made to compete with copper. Among other advantages 
claimed for the new material is that it is not affected by the weather 
and will not deteriorate, as in laying roofs, lining tanks, etc. As the 
alloy is non-corrosive and non-poisonous, the new nails ought to find 
favor among makers of refrigerators and other articles used for food- 
storage. When the difference in point of number and weight is taken 
into consideration, it is seen that aluminium nails are about four cents 
a pound cheaper than copper nails. It is not intended to put them in 
competition with ordinary steel nails. — //ardware. 


LirtinG BY MacGnets.— The most important employment of the 
magnet in the mechanical industries is in lifting and handling such 
masses of metal as ship-plates, boiler-plates, and parts of machines 
which it would otherwise be difficult to get hold of. It effects an 
average economy in time and cost of handling, stacking, loading and 
unloading of from 50 to 75 per cent. To meet the possible danger that 
from any cause the current from the dynamo might be cut off, causing 
the magnet to drop its load, it is usual in well-appointed plants to in- 
stall a storage-battery, which effectually guards against such accident. 
In handling billets and material of convenient shape a number of 
pieces may be picked up at one time. The same is true of thin plates. 
The type of magnets used in most American works have a lifting- 
capacity of 5 tons. It makes a stranger nervous to see them at 
work, and he generally does not need to be reminded that unless his 
life is insured at its full value he would do well to stand from under. 
But slings and chains break under loads quite as often as magnets drop 
their loads by accident and in wrong places. — Boston Transcript. 


Discovery OF RomMAN ANTIQUITIES IN GERMANY. — According to 
the accounts from Berlin, the new work on the canal at Treves brings 
to light some relic, almost daily, of Roman antiquity. A short time 
ago a magnificent tesselated pavement was discovered at a depth of 
4 metres. The portion already laid bare shows two beautiful medal- 
lions, the colors of which are still vivid. The first represents a woman 
holding a vase in one hand and a spear in the other. The second me- 
dallion shows two lions in the act of springing. The pavement, which 
is in a good state of preservation, will be removed to the Provincial 
Museum. The Imperial German Archeological Institute is about to 
form a special committee for promoting archeological researches in 
those parts of the German Empire which were under the Roman domin- 
ion. It will consist of the General Secretary and two other members of 
the Archeological Institute, a Director, three members to be appointed 
by the Imperial Chancellor, and six others appointed by the Govern- 
ments of Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Hesse, and Alsace- 
Lorraine, respectively. —N. Y. Times. 





Tue SAND-BLAST FOR CLEANSING StructuRAL IRONWORK. — The 
best means of protecting structural ironwork, such as railway-stations, 
bridges, escapes, due to the action of the elements and to the corrosive 
influences of the gases emitted from locomotives, have been earnestly 
sought by engineers, and there is yet much diversity of opinion among 
them on the subject. Thus far the only method pursued is that of 
systematically keeping the ironwork of these and similar structures 
protected by repeated applications of paint, the material used for the 
purpose being either oxide-of-iron or red-lead in linseed-oil. The de- 
terioration of these coatings, however, is so rapid that constant watch- 
fulness is required to keep the metal beneath free from rusting. The 
trouble arises partly from the gradual cracking of the paint-film, which 
allows the penetration of moisture and corrosive gases to metal surface, 
causing the formation of rust and the lessening of the adherence of the 
paint, and partly to chemical changes in the paint-film itself by the ab- 
sorption of sulphurous gases. From these causes principally the fre- 
quent renewal of paint on exposed iron structures is found to be a 
necessity to preserve their integrity, and the nominal cost of this sort 
of work to the railroad companies is a very considerable item. Numer- 
ous investigations have been undertaken with the view of finding some 
substitute for the paints and oils usually employed for the purpose, or 
to secure their better adherence and greater durability, but thus far 
without substantial results. The overhead ironwork of one of the 
stations of the Manhattan Elevated Railroad in New York affords a 
conspicuous example of what has been stated. It was found that the 
metal of this structure is so strongly and rapidly corroded by the sul- 
phurous gases of the locomotives that the yearly renewal of the paiit 
with which it was coated was insufficient to preserve it. It was accord- 
ingly determined to make an exhaustive series of .trials of the most 
approved paint compositions that could be found in the market. Some 
eighteen different compositions were applied to different portions of the 
structure, and their effects as protective coverings are to be closely 
observed. The specially interesting feature of these trials, however, is 
the fact that the sand-blast was used for the purpose of removing the 
old paint and thoroughly scouring the metal before applying the new 
coatings. The object of this preliminary treatment was to obtain a 
clean metallic surface, to which the paint would adhere as perfectly as 
possible. The result of this operation has thus far not been made 
public. — W. in the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A, 
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ROHITEOTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


M45: SACHU. SE TTS IN. STITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOG } 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 


College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 


SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


HH AR VARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Pror. H. LAnGrorp WARREN. 


ITHACA, N. Y 


ORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch, ; also a two-year special course 


with certificate. 
Pror, ALEXANDER BUEL TROWBRIDGE, 


NEW ‘YORK, N, Y. 


Coz UMBIA ‘UNI VERSIT y, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





ScHOoOoL or MINEs. 

ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHooL or ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL oF PuRE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
my of the esidancsiac 


ATE LIER MA SQUE RAY 


123 E. ¢ 23p Srreet, NEw York Cry 
oth Year 


Architecture and Decorative ( ‘om position 


Rendering 
MONSIEUR EF. L. MASQUERAY 





VTTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 State StREET - - - _ Boston. 


i OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


QH0 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 

President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ProF. WARREN P. LAIRD. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Pror. Epwin H GaGain, 








BOOKS: 


“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Pilates, folio, Price $5.00. 


American ArcuiTecr anpd Buitpinc News Co. 





Front Doors —< 








And other woodwork exposed to the action of the weather or damp- 
ness require varnish made from especially selected gums. The best 
that can be made is our 


SPAR COATING 


Our Catalogue for the asking. 
EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish Makers and Cotor Grinders 


45 Broadway, New York. 


Fre YNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS, 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES, 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


SCALE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
sinatra Pa, 


The WINSLOW BROS, ‘COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Omamental lron and Bronze. 


Bo0Ks: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
, 
Part lI. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques. 
25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_pinc News Co. 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd volumes. 


AmgrRICAN ARCHITECT AND BvuILDING News Coa 


B OOKS: 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 





and Holland.” 
96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American ArcuHiTecT AND Bvuitpinc News Co. 








| ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 





Established 1830. New Yor« 
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ARCHITECTS CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


Pan-American Exposition . STIFFENED (iron Furred) 
ARE INVITED TO INSPECT A EL CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 
IN MANUFACTURERS’ BUILDING 


Plain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


Ball Bearing Hinges SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, FACTORY, 
IN 199 Washington St. 76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. CLINTON, MASS. 


Wrought Steel aro 


Wrought Bronze “Ta Construction Moderne,” 


Great Variety of Finishes SBVAVGVASVSODV SSS SSe | A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
, | oppertanity to judge because of our frequent 
; reference to it and our occasional republica- 

( 

¢ 
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Our Exhibit 











tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 





The Stanley Works cAcH 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. ‘ 


79 Chambers St., NEW YORK (LOCKS ,oJtss ven SASHES, 
gancsecunccr LOCK the Window. 








FOR INFORMATION ABOUT Sold by Hardware Dealers Everywhere. the amount of the annual subscription. 
CATALOGUE AND TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. 
r W &ET Fitch CoM mtaye™ PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 
' i + The . ots itc 0. CONN. :: 40 Francs. :: 
WHICH ARE | a. ee oe ajioal 
"2 sane pe < rg — Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 





THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 








Established nearly 40 Years 








oo TRAE os 
“Che Georgian Period,” ARCHITECT 
7 ‘ AND 
“Tus work is especially pleasing 
“and valuable to the historian and Contract Reporter 
“to the lover of Colonial associa- 
“tions. If taken in the spirit of one NS HS SHY HY ESOT Weer 


“of Fiske’s histories, and studiec habe 
“in connection with it, its delight 67010 beens, Gunes 
“and charm would be great. Asa LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 
| “setting for incidents in Colonial 
| “history, it is not only consistent 
| “but necessary, in order that a com- 
| 
| 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 


“plete idea of the lives of our fore- 


“cf. _onee » = 4 > ” The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
fathers may be obtained. The PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
Dial has a large and influential circulation; has been 


proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 





° Send us post-office money order for 50 
. oe a a — . " SS cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 


On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 
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“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 


The Ideal’ |[IBRARY of GONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 


P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 


Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfelio, 


14” x 161-2”, 


PRICE - - $5.00. 


Finest Closet that AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO 





has ever been pro- 
duced. None other 
can be compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 





80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., NEw YORK. 





Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG, CO, 


DETROIT, U.S. A. The 
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For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


UTCHER’S 520sTON POLISH 


is the best finish for 


FLOORS, ... 









MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Circulars Sent on Application. 





Big Four 


‘Buffalo 


Big Four Route in connection with 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Centra! R.R., offers the finest 
equipped train service at frequent in- 
a, tervals to Buffalo from South & West. 


Interior Woodwork and Furniture. {PUTCHER POLISH C0., ‘ “tz om 4:6. PA. yy. 


Pan-American 











Exposition 





M. E. Ingalls, President. 


W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. A. 
Cincinnati. 
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‘The Georgian Period” 


Tus publication, which now consists of eight’ Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred text-cuts, and 
two hundred and ninety-seven full-page plates, of which one-third are gelatine 
or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and great 





usefulness. 


The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. 

Old State House, Boston, Mass. . 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. een ee 
and others. 


CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 


Seventh-day Baptist Church, Mowsert, R. I, 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va... ; 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . 

St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. 

Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 

First Church, Hingham, Mass... 

St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . . 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and others. 


IMPORTANT HOUSES 


Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . : 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D. C, 
Mappa House, — N. Y. 
Woodlawn, Va. F 
Mount Vernon, Va. 


\ 


and others. 


Date 1803-12 


“ 1748 
“ 1755 
"We 
° Tae 
“ 1741 
Date 1749 
“ 1729 
© re7 
wit i | 
“ 1764 
- tae 
“ 1681 
“ 1803 
“ 1812 
“ 1758 
“ 1700 
Date 1636 
°°" ar 
“ 1745 
whee YS 

“ 1809 
“ 1799 
o“Viae 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 


views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways 
Staircases : 
Mantelpieces 

Pulpits . 

Fanlights . 


67 Subjects 


2) 
8} 

6 
60 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 


tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, 


Ironwork, Gateposts, 


Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 


elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers 
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Architects are warned against imitations of 


Cabot’s 


Sheathing and Deafening Quilt 


which is suffering the penalty of success. The 
| imitations are made with cow-hair and other putres- 
cible materials which harbor moths and vermin, 
in place of the absolutely sanitary and uninflam- 
mable eel-grass which our patents protect to our 
sole use. 

; We like the flattery of imitation, but do not 
} want our patrons to suffer by it. 

The genuine article bears our trade-mark 


“QUILT.” 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


Sp ee TRS oS 


re 
. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, TIASS. 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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HOUSE IN THE RUE CHAMPIONNET, PARIS. 


M, J. VALENTIN, ARCHITECT. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


WIR 


ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of 








TRADE MARK. 
Wipann Canoes ater. GG; aaron Gens THE OKONITE CO., Lro., 


H. Durant CHREVER 


OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 





253 Broapway, New YORK. 














NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFINC 





. Ss WORKS, 
1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


HAYES | 
Meta i 


orate Originators of Felt Roof- 
Incomporar a ing in New England. 


Zapital. — $ 60000. Inventors and only Ma-\u- 


facturers of the Celebra ed 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


71 BTHAY 5, LF NEW YORK. 
- FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS = 





Levi LWittowrr Brest 
Erne C. DAVIS, Trene xX. 














Pencil Perfection 


is found in Dixon’s pencils. 
They give the best service because they are of the best quality. 
Send 16 cts. in stamps and receive samples worth double the money. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 





JNO. WILLIAMS 
BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS WROUCHT 
WROUGHT IRON WORKS IRON 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 
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NewWALK ER POLES 


T HE first condition of a perfect heating apparatus is a fire 

box large enough to burn SLOWLY the requisite amount 
of coal to heat the building, and deep enough to keep fire ten 
hours, or more, without attention. This boiler has a larger and 
deeper fire-box than any other. 

It is simple in construction; the sections united by mal 
leable-iron copper coated push-nipples ; and rated so low that 
you may specify them for their full tabulated capacities with 
perfect. confidence. 

The prices are fair; somewhat lower than generally asked 
for boilers of equal size of fire-box . 

| Catalogues on request. 


| WALKER & PRATT MF’G CO., BOSTON 



































HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS... 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


> 
The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatas. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete witb 
our Patent Iron Frame Gonstraction. 
Send feur cents for Illustrated C. 












STORM-PROOF 
EFFECTIVE 
FOR 
COTTON, WOOLEN AND PAPER MILLS, 
DYE HOUSES, SLASHERS, ETC. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
Sole Manufacturers 


Phila. New York Chicago Brooklyn 
Charlotte, N.C. 



























Artist and Artisan ep 


is the title of an Artistic Brochure is- 
sued by the 


Yale and Towne 


Mfg. Company, 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York City. 





It deals with the origin of Orna- 
mental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses. It will be 
sent to Architects on request. 





Pulpits, Altars, Fonts, 
y Reading Desks, Pulpit 
Chairs, Communion 

Tables, Bible Stands, 
Collection 
Plates, 


and Special 
Furniture 
for Pulpit 
and Chan- 
cel. Memo- 
rial Pieces. 
Private 
Designs 
executed. 


¥ Fine Lodge 
> Furniture. 


RETTING & SWEET, Grind iki pide, ‘ttien. 








y Original designs, beautifully 
o Carved to fitany space 


Also Carved and Embossed Mouldings, Capitals, 
Newel Post Tops, Rope and Twist Balusters. 


Waddell Manufacturing Co. 
No. 3 Plainfield Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 


Illustrated General Catalogue No. 18. Over 1,000 designs. 
Wailed for ten cents in stamps. 





BOOKS é 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 

57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


American ArcnitectT anp Buitpinc News Co, 





atalegue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N.Y. CITY. 
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If you SPECIFY 

Send . . 
for = 

Samples. § 


SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 





Jenkins Bros.’ Vaives 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 








ROOFING » PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





L. Haberstroh & Son, 
9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Interior = Decorators « and « Painters, 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 
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N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


THE “"TAYLOR OLD STYLE” BRAND 


ROOFING TIN, THEMSELVES 


From the raw materials to the finished product throughout. 
They therefore know exactly what enters into its manufacture. 

Dealers selling “private brands’? have their plates made for 
them and therefore do not know what materials are used. 

Only a manufacturer knows that. 


OUR NAME AS MANUFACTURER IS STAMPED ON EVERY SHEET. 
SEE THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Established 1810. 
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ASPHALT noors, ” 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE- WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, B pe, 
Warehouses, Stables, Gellars 6 tc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
For eatimates nnd list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - ° New Yor. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD 2&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway New York City. 














Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


As laid by us in the main offices 
of the Montgomery Ward Building, 
Chicago. Noiseless, non-slippery, 
waterproof, sanitary, extraordi- 
narily durable. A_ perfect floor 
for stores, offices, banking-rooms, 
court-rooms, school-rooms, libraries, 
hospital wards, cafés, bath-rooms, 



















billiard-rooms, vestibules, halls, 
piazzas, etc. Laid directly on 
wood, stone or iron. Call or write. 









New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 








New York . .. . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Chicago. .... . .150 Lake St. 
ess 0, oie -« 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 






London, Eng. . The B.&S8. Folding 







101 Hopkins Place. 



















ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-{NK AND WATER-COLOR, R. P. SOUTHARD Automatic Self-Locking 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, Ceneral Supt. Bullding Construction 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Takes entire charge of Building Operations S F lJ T T LE 0 , F N F r 
LARGR WORKS A SPECIALTY 
E. ELDON DEANE, 


Address — 1053 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


sn Is Sy, 





Ss ick Esc i 
Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. seine ae ym — 


63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
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New YORK CIry. 


Al Sky Light Lif 
MASON SAFETY TREAD E. V. JOHNSON CO. ‘so Patent y Light Lift and 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS ee Ventilating Sash Locks 


AMERICAN MASON Sarety TREAD Co., Boston Fire-Proofing for Buildings Geo, Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 
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J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES Latest Improved Systems 243 and 245 West 47th St. 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO Cae 85 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGC | Tel. 675-38th. NEW YORK 
‘ Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 
“Topical Architecture” 
Classified Architectural Motives and Details. 


Published Monthly. 


NUMBER. NUMBER. 

1. Renaissance Doorways.—I. 13. Renaissance Cornices.—I. 

2. Renaissance Doorways.—II. 14. Iron‘Gates and Railings.—III. 

3. Renaissance Capitals.—I. 15. Iron Gates and Railings.—-IV. 

4. Renaissance Capitals.—II. 16. Ecclesiastical Domes.—III. 

5. Iron Gates and Railings.—I. 17. Lions. 

6. Iron Gates and Railings.—II. 18. Ecclesiastical Domes,—IV. 

7. Renaissance Chimneypieces. 19. Renaissance Pulpits. 

8. Tombs. 20. Ecclesiastical Domes.—V. 

9. Arabesques. 21. Renaissance Capitals.—IIL. 
10. Sgraffito. 22. Iron Gates and Railings.—V. 
11. Ecclesiastical Domes.—I. 23. Renaissance Cornices.—II. 
12. Ecclesiastical Domes.—II. 24. Fonts and Stoups. 


40 cents per copy. 3 copies, $1.00. Per year, $3.00. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 
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* It is thought that if the measure has the support of 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 

Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.] 
international Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 

- quarterly = 18.00 

‘3 Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Oo. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents : 

New York City: — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, § Beekman St. 


agente at Large: — 
. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont 3t., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants” and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Carter’s Inks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., The 
Glidden Varnish Co. 
Hill Dryer Co, 
Kent-Costikyan, 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Thoro Oo., 1. 8. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
A. Dickey & Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zine Co. 
Peck Bros. Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
Union Brass Works. 
S. Wilkes Mfg. Co. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


N R. AUGUSTUS N. ALLEN has removed his 
offices from 35 E. 58th St. to Windsor Arcade, 
5th Ave. and 47th St., New York. 1357 
M* J. E. ALLISON and Mr. O. M. Topp have 
formed a co-partnership under the firm name of 
Allison & Topp, with office at 806 Lewis Building, 
Pittsburgh. 1356 














WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.-~ Wanted, an experienced ar- 
chitectural draughtsman. A permanent position 
and good salary toright man. Address Liebbe, Nourse 
& Rasmussen, archts., Des Moines, la. 1359 





WANTED. 


\¥ UPERINTENDENCE, — Architects can secure 
for regalar or occasional superintendence and 

inspection and report on the condition of work 

Winthrop Alexander, 52 Kilby St , Boston. t.f. 


~ BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. ) 








{lthough a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Aberdeen, 8. D.— The Brown County Commissioners 
have selected Kinney & Detweiler, of Austin, Minn., 
to prepare plans for a $65,000 court-house. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—The University of Michigan 
is to erect a $100,000 building for the engineering 
department. 

Apponang, R. I.— Work will commence at once on 
the foundation of three new buildings in addition 
to the present plant of the Apponaug Print Works. 
The buildings to be erected are two of brick and 
one of wood. It will probably be several months 
before ths new buildings will be ready for operation. 

Atlantic City, N. J.— Great interest is taken here 
in the bill reintroduced in Congress by Representa- 
tive Gardner appropriating $200,000 for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a Federal building here. 


Senators Sewell and Keen and Representative Lou- 
denslager there will be a good prospect of its 
passage. 
Augusta, Ga.— Frank P. Milburn, Columbia, S. C., 
will prepare plans for a $150,000 union depot to be 








The improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 22 Pearl St. CxIcaGo, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave, CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
Ba.timore, 22 E, Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth 8t. 
PHILADELPHIA, 2% and 28 N. Fourth St. 
San FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Berkeley, Cal. — Plans have been drawn for a stone 
residence to be erected on the Ridge Road for Mrs. 
Phebe A. Hearst. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Plans have been prepared by 
Stone Bros. & Weston for a ten-story office-building 
to be erected at let Ave. and 20th St.; cost, $200,000. 
Owner, W. H. Woodward. 

Boston, Mass.— This city will erect a brick and 
stone bath-house for use during the entire year ata 
cost of $50,000. Commissioners are now consideriug 
ava'lable sites in the North End. Architect will be 
selected without competition and plans will not 
be started for some months. 

Burlington, Vt.—Tbe Lumiere North American Co, 
will erect at Howard Park a plant for the manv- 
facture uf photographic dry plates and materials; 
cost, about $100,000. The main plant is at Lyons, 
France. \ 

Clarksburg, Md. — 8. T. Lowndes will rebuild his 
woollen mill, recently destroyed by fire; cost, $25,- 
000. Construction to begin at once. 

Cleveland, 0.—It ‘s reported that the Salvation 
Army will erect a $30,000 citadel at Erie and Eagle 
Sts. 

Colorado Springs, Co!.— Plans have been prepared 
by I. P. Barber, Bank Building, for a three-etory 
brick business block, 50’ x 175’; cost, $30,000. 

Columbus, O.— Plans have been drawn by David 
Riebei, Eberley Block, for a $25,000 structure for 
A. G. Grant, to be built on Bryden Road. 

Council Bluffs, Ila.— Groneweg & Schoening will 
erect a three-story brick wholesale warehouse, at 
Broadway and 9th St., to cost $40,000. 

Dawson Springs, Ky.—A $50,000 hotel will be 
erected hy Dr. J. V. Hayden, Salem, J. E. Hays, 
Geo. M. Price, W. J. Hanby and B, R. Kuykendall, 
of this place. 

Dedham, Mass.—A two-story brick and stone 
sebool-house is to be erected on Cedar St., Oakdale 

District, costing $50,000, after plans by Richardson 
& Driver, Boston. 
Denver, Col. — Plans have been drawn by W. E. 
Fisher, of Fisher & Huntington, for the office-build- 
ing and club-house which the Pacific Jurisdiction, 
Woodmen of the World, will erect on Tremont St., 
at a cost of $25,000. 
Des Moines, Ia.— The local plant of the National 
Starch Uo. was destroyed by fire with a loss of 
about $250,000; covered by insurance. It is under- 
stood the company will rebuild without delay. 
Daluath, Minn.— The Knudsen-Ferguson Fruit Co., 
will erect a three-story brick and stone structure, 
50’ x 110’; cost, $25,000. 
F. A. Patrick & Co., wholesale dry goods dealers, 
will erect anew wholesale warehouse at 5th Ave., 
W., and Commerce St. It will be of stone and 
brick, seven story, 75’ x 125’; cost, about $100,000. 
Escanaba, Mich.— The Catholic Society will erect 








Honesty is THE BEST PAINT Policy 











The Best Paint tor 11 Woodwork is 
Harrisons’ “ Town and Country.” 


The Best Paint for all Ironwork is 
Harrisons’ “ Antoxide.” 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of 

White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes and Chemicals 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 








THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 
88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 









The 


| Slop Sink 
Trap for 
4 Wrought. 
lron 

; Drainage 


Systems 
. _ er L “ - 

CIRCULARS MAY RE HAD ON APPLICATION 
Copyright, 1901, by the J. L. Mott Iron Works 














to the largest and finest 
Removal equipped Blue Print Es- 
tablishment in the world. 
SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Eureka Sprivgs, Ark.— Herbert C. Chivers, Wain- 

wright Building, St. Louis, Mo., bas drawn plans 

for a $60,000 edifice to be erected by the Baptist 

Chareb, 

Frankfort, Ky.— Plans have been prepared for a 

new capitol building to cost $1,000,000. 

Harrisburg, Pa.— Addison Hutton, 400 Chestnut 

St., Philadelphia, has made designe for additions 

to the State Hospital forthe Insane. Specifications 

call for two new ward buildings, kitchen and a 

mortuary building; cost, $156,000, 

Helena, Mont.—It is reported that on November 

30 fire destroyed the Peck-Montava concentrator, 

causing a loses of $160,000. Plant was owned by the 

Missouri Power Co, and the Helena Livingston Co. 

It will be rebuilt. 

Jan City, N. J.— Mayor Hoos has signed the 
resolution providing for a new school-house in 

the 3d Ward. 

Little Rock, Ark. — The Choctaw Railroad Co. will 
erect an office-building at 2d and McLean Sts., ata 
cost of $100,000. 

Logansport, Ind.— The First Presbyterian Church 
will rebuild the church recently damaged by fire; 
cost, $25,000. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Competitive designs will be 
called for by the Board of Supervisors for a new 
system of hospita! buildings for Los Angeles County; 
total cost, $200,000. 

Ludington, Mich. — Plans have been completed for 
a $30,000 churen for St. Simon’s R. C. congregation. 

Lufkin, Tex.—0O. H. P. Rudesill & Son, Houston, 
have prepared plans for a $40,000 two-story court- 
house for Lufkin, Angelina County. 

Marshalltown, Ia.—The Warfield-Pratt-Howell Co. 
contemplates the erection of a new warehouse at a 
cost approximating $100,000. 

McKeesport, Pa.— The School Board has decided 
to erect a $40,000 sthoo! in the 10th Ward. 

McKees Rocks, Pa. — It is reported that the Fort 
Pitt Malleable & oar Iron Co. has purchased ten 
acres of land on which a mill for the manufacture 
of castings will be erected. The plant will cost 
$150,000. 

Medford, Mass. — Plans are in preparation for a 2}- 
story frame residence to be built on Iona St., near 

Humphreys Sq ,for J. E. Wilber. Heating, hot air. 
Roofing, shingled, Cost, $9,000. Contracts not 
placed for any portion of work or materials needed. 

Mexico ow, Mex.— Stearns & Castor, Stephen 
Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa., have completed 
plans for a Lutheran Chureh to be erected here; 
cost, $75,000. It is stated that most of the material 
to be used in the construction will be purchased in 
the United States. 

Missoula, Mont.—It is stated that the Catholic 
Sisters have let the contract to Stinger & Campbell 
to erect an addition to the academy, three-story, 50’ 
x 80’, of brick. Morse & Benoit will do the stone 











erected here. 


a handsome church to cost, with the site, $50,000. 





work, J.L.Chevigny, architect. Cost, $20,000, 
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last for generations. 
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ALIFORNIA REDWOOD LUMBER 


REDWOOD SHINCLES have no equal. Will last 50 to 75 years. 


We keep in stock one inch and thicker for immediate delivery. 


Telephone, Main 1911 


Combines the beauty and finish of the most expensive hardwoods, is cheaper than the same grades of White Pine and will 
Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


Write us for descriptive booklet. 


BARTLETT LUMBER COMPANY 


Room 409, Exchange 


Bidg., State St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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PUITYLESs LESS 
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“SOLE AGENTS FOR US. 


EACh CARLISLE POPEgp 


ww! NDOwWs. 
ORS. BLINDS ab 
2-10 Sta ST. BOSTON. 

















CALIFORNIA 


Trouble and Ex- | 
pense caused by 
Putty falling off may 
be avoided by using as : 
“ Putty -less” Win- | [ SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N. ¥ -) 

Should find its way into the reference-room of 
every public library, as well as into the draughting- 
rooms of the architects, and the studies of cultured 


dows. Send for Book- 


NO PUTTY ra ile Rig toaie 
FALL OFF. Pope & Co., 2-10 Sud- 
bury Street, Boston, 


To Ss J 
NO POINTS src cuss Mass. New York 


Office, 101) W.74th St. 
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E. A. Carlisle, 
men. 
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Re “Topical Architecture.” 


APPLAUSE ‘ric’ ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 


(“ MASS. 

| Represents one of the v:ry bes: means for com- 
} parative study. 
F. W. CHawpier, 

| Professor of A rchitecture, | 


Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, 
Stained or Natural. All regular sizes in stock. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY,” 


oston, Mass.] | 


Mass. Institute of Technology. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdana, 22.) 


You have struck the keynote of what, developed, 
must prove of immense value. 


_. Seta J. Temere, 
Assistant Professor of Architecture. 


[SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY,” New York] 


The “ Topical Architecture” is precisely what 
mabe and practitioners have alike been needing 
and sighing for for no one knows how many years. 


A. D. F. Hami 
Adjunct Professor of A veliteaure. 


(“HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Camdridge, Mass.) 


This scheme seems to me to be an admirable one. 


H. LANGForp WARREN, 


Professor of Architecture, Lawrence 


Scientific School, Harvard University. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA,” PAiZa., Pa.) 

The scheme embodied in your “ Topical Archi- 
”? is most welcome, because it presents this 
great abundance of illustrations properly classified 
for immediate reference. 


Warren P. Laren, 
Professor of Architecture. 


pwin H. Gaaain, 
Professor of Architecture, 


College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 


(COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 


UNIVERSITY,” 7thaca, NV. Y.] 


I have looked over the plates of ‘‘ Topical A rchi- 
” and think ~*~ idea excellent. | 


Avex. B. TrowspripGe, 
Professor in Charge 
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(Advance ‘Rumors Continued. ) 

Moundsville, W. Va.—The Rubel Mfg. Co. is about 
to erect a $150,000 plant to manufacture fine paper 
and stationery. This company has a paper mill in 
New Jersey. 


Newark, N. J.— The plans of Cass Gilbert, 1123 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., have been accepted 
for the Essex County Court-house; cost, $950,000. 


New Bedford, Mass. — Work is well under way on 
the 3 brick and stone manufacturing buildings in 
process of erection bere for the Soule Mills Corpora- 
tion, from planus furnished by Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., mill architects, 98 Federal St., City. B. F. 
Smith & Co., Mason St., Pawtucket, KR. I., are 
general contractors. 


New Lewisville, Ark. — Plans have been drawn by 
F. W. Gibbs, of Little Rock, for a $40,000 court- 
house for Lafayette County. 


Newport, R. I.— Abner J. Haydel, 156 Fifth Ave., 
is drawing plans for a large villa, two storiee, attic 
and towers, tireprouf, concrete walls, tiled roof; 
cost, $100,000. 

New York, N. Y. —Ground has been purchased for 
the Bay Ridge section of the Norwegian Hospiial, 
at the corner of 46th St. and 4th Ave. 

At the annual dinner of the Wesleyan University 
Club President Bradford P. Raymond announced 
the completion of the fund of $100,000 for the erec- 
tion of an administration building. It was also 
announced that $25,000 had been given the uni- 
versity toward a funda for the erevtion of another 
building, the uses of which structure are not rea y 
to be made public. 


Norristown, Pa.— Andrew Carneg’e is reported to 
have given this city $50,000 for a public library. 


Norwalk, O0.— J. E Carnaban, of Canton, will fur- 
nish the necessary funds for a steel plant to be 
built in this ci.y at a cost of $1,000,000. 

Parkersburg. W. Va.— The plans of H. Hannaford 
& Son, Hulbert Block, Cincinnati, O., are stated to 
have been accepted for a ten-story office-building 
to be erected here by a syndicate, of which Senator 
J, N, Camden is a member. 





(Advance Rumors | Continued. ) 


Pasadena, Cal.— The Echo Mountain House, de- 
stroyed by fire on February 5, 19 0, ie to be replaced 
by a handsome stone structure, that will cost more 
than $100,000. C. W. Smith, of the Mount Lowe 
Kailway Co. can give further ‘information. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — W. H. Grundy & Co., worsted 
yarn spinners, are having plans prepared for a large 
addition and extensive alterations to their plant. 
The plans call for a four-story brick and iron build- 
ing of a slow-burnipg construction 

George K. Breintnall has purchased the residence 
1320 Arch St. for $40,000. It will be altered for 
store and Office purposes. 

It is stated that Ashton 8S. Tourison will build at 
once a three-story Colonial structure for the Man- 
heim Cricket Club. It will measure 30’ x 84/ and 
will contain 15 shower-baths, with over 600 lockers 
for the use of the members. An L-shaped pool 
house will be attached, containing bowling-alleys, 
together with spectators’ quarters. In winter it 
will be used for play ng cricket. 

The George A. Fuller Co, will, it is said, build the 
twenty-two-story extension to the Land Title & 
Trust “ompany’s office-building, on the site of the 
Lafayette Hotel at Broad and Sansom Sts. No 
contracts have been given out and no time set for 
the commencement of the work. The building will 
be similar in appearance to the present structure, 
and will be the largest in the city. Architects 
D. H. Burnham & Co., of Chigago, made the plans. 

Plans have been prepared by F. T. Mercer, 717 
Walnut St., for a three-story building, 125’ x 2 0, 
for Giswanger Bros., pork packers, to be erected on 
36th St.; cost, $78,000 

Raleigh, N. C.— The North Carolina Board of Agri- 
culture has decided to erect two buildings at thé 
A. and M. College; cost, $25,000 

Raybrook, N. Y.— Raybrook has been selected as 
the site for the proposed “ ¢* Consumptive Hos- 
pital, for which $150,000 has been appropriated by 
the State. 

Richmond, Ind. — It is stated that the P. C. 0. & 
St. L. Ry. will build a new passenger depot, to cost 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


( Advance Rumors Continued. ) 
about $30,000, and a new $80,000 bridge to cross 
Whitewater River. Work on depot to commence 
atonce. Thos. Rodd, ch. engr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Richmond, Va.— E. O. Meyer is about to build a 
$30,000 residence in Albemarle County, near here. 
Pians by D. Wiley Anderson, 914 FE. Main St. 

Car] Ruehbrmund, 2 N. 10th St., has prepared pre- 
liminary drawings for a vew $50,000 high school. 

Roxbury, Mass.— Two 2}-story frame residences 
will be erected for George L. Bissell on Kenwood 
Road, at a cost of about $20,000, from plans fur- 
nished by Loring & Phipps, architects, 53 State St., 
City. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.— Plans have been completed 
by C. M. Neuhausen, 528 Dooly Block, for a three- 
story brick flat-building for William J. Holloran 
and Herman Brisacher; cost, $20,000. 

Sioux City, Ia. — It is stated that the Massachusetts 
Real Estate Co. and the Union Terminal Co. are 
figuring with the Warfield-Pratt-Howell Co. and the 
Baker Hardware Co, for the erection of a di uble 
warehouse building for both firms. The builaing 
as planned would be about 132’ x 264, four-story, 
and would cost $125,000. 

South Boston, Mass.— The general contract has 
been awarded Messrs. Mack Bros. of 95 Milk St., 
City, and Salem, for proposed five-story brick 
factory building to be erected at a cost of $200,000, 
at corner of Binford and Midway Sts. for the Boston 
Wharf Co., of 274 A St., from plans furnished by 
M. D. Safford, architect, same address. Building to 
be oceupied by American Tin Can Co. 

Sweetwater, Tenn. — Stockholders in the Sweet- 
water Woollen Mill will build a $75,000 cotton 
factory; work tocommence in the spring. 


Terre Hante, Ind.—The erection of a $50.000 edifice 
is contemplated by St. Ann’s Catholic Church. 

Warren, O.—A bill has been introduced calling for 
a $50,000 post-office. 

Washington, D. C.— Andrew Carnegie will give 
$10,000,000 for the endowment of a great national 
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(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 


university, with headquarters at the national cap‘- 
tal. His intention has been communicated. to 
President Roosevelt in a formal letter. It is not 
to be a government institution, but the govern- 
ment will act merely as trustee in keeping and 
disbursing the funds. The Carnegie University is 
to deal with all the higher branches of science. It 
will not interfere with established educational 
institutions. The presidents of various colleges 
and universities have given their indorsement to 
the idea of establishing a national institution for 
post-graduate university courses. The gift will be 
to the people of the United States, and hot to the 
United States government. 

Waukesha, Wis. — It is reported that Congressman 
Barney has asked Congress to appropriate $50,000 
for a federal building for this place. 

Wausau, Wis. —Citizens of Wausau are organizing 
a stock company for the purpose of erecting a $60,- 
000 hotel. W. J. King, formerly manager of the 
Piankinton House, Milwaukee, is interested. 

Waverly, Ia. —It is stated that Abraham Slimmer 
of this place, has given his home and surrounding 
grounds of ten acres to the Sisters of Mercy of 
Dubuque, to be used for the establishment ofa 
hospital. The building will be remodelled and 
added to. 

West Palm Beach, Fla.— During the next year 
Joseph Jefferson, the actor, will spend $500,000 on 
improvements to his estate. 

Winona, Wis.—Stott & Sons are to build a $30,000 | 
woollen mill here for the manufacture of horse 
blankets. 

Woonsocket, R. I.— General contract has been 
awarded Geo. P. Wartield, builder, Carrington Ave., 
for proposed three-story brick and stone office block, 
70’ x 230’, to be erected at a cost of about $35,000 on 
Main St., for the Main St. Power Uo., from plans 
furnished by W. F. Fontaine, architect. Arrange- 
ments not yet made for any portion of work or 
materials needed. 

York, Pa.— D. F. Lefean, president of the American 
Caramel Co., and M. G. Collins, secretary of the 
York Silk Mill, have effected a consolidation of 
the Pennsylvania Silk Co., at Fleetwood; the York 
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Silk Manufacturing Co., the Diamond Silk Co. and 
the Carlisle Silk Co. The idea of the consolidation 
is to increase the business and capacity of the mills 
by the addition of new buildings and machinery, 
and to purchase other plants. The new corporation 
proposes to manufacture silk dress goods, and its 
capital stock will be $500,000. 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


New York, N. ¥.— William St., cor. Exchange Pl., 
raise building four stories; $152, 000; 0., John 7 
Williams, 27 William St.; a., J. T. Williams, dr., 27 
William St. \ 


Worcester, Mass.— W. Boylston St., bk. addition, 
70’ x 84; $12,000; o. & a., Norton Emery Whee! Co.; 
b., E. J. Cross. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Chicago, Ill.— Winthrop Ave., three-st’y bk, & st. 
apart., 47’ x 56’, steam; $25, 000; o., W. H. Barry; 
a., W. D. Cowles. 

Sheridan Road, Nos. 1651-53. three-st’y bk. & st. 
apart., 100’ x 140’, steam; $60,000; o., R. W. Vonnah; 
a., Jas. Gamble Rogers. 

New York, N. Y.— Twenty-second St., Nos. 144-148, 
six-st’y bk. flat, 60’ x 85” 3”; $75,000; o., Levin & 
Packtman, 26 E. 106th St.; a., Sass & Smallheiser, 


23 Park Row. 
CHURCHES. 

New York, N. ¥.— One Hundred and Sizxty-fifth 
St., nr. Amsterdam Ave., 1}-st’y bk. & st. church, 
100’ x 100’; $75,000; o., St. Rose of Lima R. C. 
Church, Rev. Edward McGinley, pastor; a., Joseph 
McGuire, 45 E. 42d St 

One Hundred and Forty-second Si.. nr. Convent 
Ave., 2)-st’y bk. & st. church, 75/ x 90’; $70,000; o., 
Chureh of Our Lady of Lourdes; a., Cornelius 
O’ Reilly, 121 E. 44th St. 

CLUB-HOUSES. 

New Vork. N. Y.— Fifty-sizth St., nr. 10th Ave. 
four-st’y bk. & st. club, 32’ x 87’, gravel roof; $30,- 
000; o., Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, 2 Lafay- 
ette Pl.; a., Schickel & Ditmars, 111 Fifth Ave. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥.— Avenue C, bet. E. 13th & 14th 
Sts., four-st’y bk. public school, 60’ x 142’, slag & 
gravel roof, steam; $150,000; o., City of New York; 
a., C. B. J. Snyder, 59th St. & 5th Ave., N. Y. 

New York, N. ¥.— One Hundred and Sizty-fifth St., 
Union Ave., Tinton Ave., four-st’y & base. bk. & st. 
school, 60’ x 200’, slag & ex” roof; $160,000; o., 
City of New York; a., C. B. J. Snyder, Park Ave. & 


59th St. 
FACTORIES. 

New York, N. ¥.— W. Twenty-seventh- St., 
544-546, six-st’y bk. factory, 50’ x 98' 97 & 94’, 
slate roof; $35,000; o., John Williams, 556 
St.; a., C. H. Caldwell, 160 Fifth Ave. 


Nos. 
lastic 
. 27th 


Architectural Sheet Metal 
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Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
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Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 
Architects’ special 
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produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 
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HOTELS. 


New York, N. Y.— Broadway, cor. 77th St., ten-et’y 
bk. & st. hotel, 98’ x 119’, siate roof; $600,000; o, 
Albert Saxe, 92 Fifth Ave.; a., Stein, Cohen & Roth, 
92 Fifth Ave. 

Amsterdam Ave., cor. 79th St., nine-st’ y bk. & st. 
hotel, 100’ x 102’, slate roof; $300,000 te 

Doherty, 69 Amsterdam Ave.; &., Hy. Anderson, 

1183 Broadway. 

W. Fifty-seventh St., No 120, twelve-st’y bk. & st. 
hotel, 60’ x 90’, slag roof; $350,000; o., Central Realty 
Co., 900 Seventh Ave.; a., Harry B. Milliken,7 E. 
42d St. 





HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— Weld Hill St., No. 74, Ward 23, 
two-st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 45’, pitch roof, furnace; 
$5,000; o., Peter McLaughlin; a., J. G. Hutchinson: 
b., Thos. ‘J. Tobin, 3628 Washington St. 

Ww iget St., Nos. 16-18, Ward 6, two-st’y bk. dwell., 
- x 40/, flat roof, stoves; $7,000; 0., Wolf Goldberg: 

. C. A. Halstrom, 43 M St., 8. Boston. 

"igugiowend Ave., No. 72, Ward 25, two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 37” x 46’, shingle roof, hot air; $8,000; o., 
E. L. Rogers, 58 Englewood Ave. 

Grampian Wau, nr. Savin Hill Ave., Ward 20, 
eee. fr. wa 25’ x 30’, pitch roof, furnace; 
$5.000; 0 J. Stark; a., George A. Avery; b., 
A. ecutera: 62 Draper St., Dorchester. 

Hancock St., cor. Downer St., Ward 20, three-st’y 
fr. dwell., flat roof, furnaces; $5,000; o., a. & b., 
Walters Bros., Quiney. 

Willowwood St., cor. Harwood St., Ward 24, 2 
two.st’y fr. dwells. 24/ x 36’, pitch roofs, furnaces; 
$9,000; o. & b., A. H. Green, 190 Lauriat Ave.; a., 
L. MeCarron. 

Kenwood Road, nr. Vila St , Ward 19, two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 28’ x 53’, pitch roof, hot water; $5,500; o., 
R. W. Moore, 37 Flingwood St., Roxbury; a., 
8. Rantin & Son, 1117 Columbus Ave , Roxbury. 

School St.. rear No. 41, Ward 25, three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 24’ x 49’, pitch roof, stoves; $5,000; 0., A. L. 
Schueler; a., J. G. Hutchinson. 

Meridian St., nr. W. Eagle St., Ward 1, three-st’y 
fr. dwell., 23/ x 64, flat roof, hot water; ” $6,500; 0., 
Wn. Cowhig: a., W. H. Taylor. 

Dorchester Ave. pr. Elton St., Ward 20, three-st’y 
fr. dwell., 247 x 50’, flat roof, stoves; $5,000; o. & b., 
Boyd & Berry, 11 Grampian Way. 
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Brockton, Mass.— Sacramento St., No. 6, three- 
st’y fr. dwell., 38’ x 87’, hot water; $16,000; o., 
F. S. Burnham; a., Reid & McAlpine, 110 Tremont 
St., Boston; b., T. H. Hanlon, 1721 Dorchester Ave., 
Boston. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Bergen St., nr. Brooklyn Ave., 3 
three-st’y & base. bk. dwells., 16’ x 46’; $18,000; o., 
T. H, Fraser, 675 Nostrand Ave.; a., A.S. Hedman, 
371 Fulton St. 

Atlantic Ave, nr. 42d St., two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell., 34’ x 38’, shingle roof; $5,000; o., M. Grund- 
ner, 147 W. 73d St.; a., F. T. Cornell, 125 E. 23d St. 

Atlantic Ave., ur. 42d St., two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell., 38’ x 40’, shingle roof; $5,500; o., Hendon 
Chubb, Orange, N. J.; a., F. T. Cornell, 125 E. 23d 
St., N. Y. City. 

Coney Island Ave., nr. Avenue D, two-st’y bk. 
store & dwell., 20’ x 60’; $5,000; o., UC. Steinhardt, 
854 Manhattan Ave.; a., H. L. Spicer, 326 Fifty- 
sixth St. 

Albemarle Road, cor, E. 11th St., two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell.. 29’ x 39’, shingle roof; $8,000; 2. Dean 
Alvord, 152 E. 15th St.; a., C. H. Pratt, 152 E. 15th 
St. 


E. Forty-second St., nr. Avenue F, two-st’y & 
attic fr. dwell., 31’ x 35’, shingle roof; $6,000; o., 
J. R. Corbin, Flatbush Ave. & Avenue G; a., 
B. Driesler, 1432 Flatbush Ave. 

Bushwick Ave., cor. De Sales Pl., three-st’y bk. 
dwell., 20’ x 75’; $6,500; o., E. Findeisen, 1169 Myrtle 
Ave.; a, G. Acker, 248 Hopkins St. 

Ocean Ave., nr. Voorhies Ave., two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell,, 40’ x 40’, shingle & tin roof, hot water; 
$9,000; o., Mrs. J. G. Furey, 79 Keap St.; a., A. A. 
Koch, 26 Court St. 

E. Fourteenth St., nr. Beverly Road, two-st’'y & 
attic fr. dwell., 37’ x 37’, shingle roof; $5,000; o., 
Mary E. Bond, 140 Fenimore St.; a., W. A. Gericke, 
136 Liberty Ave. 

Everett, Mass.— Linden St., No. 195, two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 4 x 49’, hot water; $5,000; o., Herman T. 
Deane; b , O. W. Watson. 

Garden City, L. I.—2}-st’y bk. & fr. summer dweil., 
50” x 56’; $9,000; a conservatory to be built adjoin. 
ing residence; a., Ward W. Ward, 156 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City. 

Glen Cove, L. I.—2}-st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 95’; $16.- 
000; o., S. A. Jennings; a., C. A. Rich, 32 Nassau 
St., N. Y. City. 
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Medford, Mass. — Paris St,, two-st’y fr. dwell., 42” 
x 44; $5,500; 0., Margaret Sullivan; b., Peter 
Donahue & Co. 

Prospect Park, two-st’y fr. dwell., 34’ x 42’; $6,000; 
o. & b., Lewis H. Lovering. 


Newton, Mass.— Hancock Ave., Ward 6, two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 40’ x 46’, furnace; o., Frederick Lesh; a., 
Gay & Proctor, 12 Pearl St.: b., E. N. Hatchins. 


Bracebridge Road, Ward 6, two-st’y fr. dwell., 39 | 


x 47’, turnace; $7,500; o., William Z. Ripley; a., 
Kendall, Taylor & Stevens, 93 Federal St. 


New York, N. ¥.— Park Ave., cor. 188th St., two- 
st’y fr. dwell., 21’ x 50’; $5,000; o., Harriet E. Lock- 
wood; a., J. J. Vreeland, 1985 Webster Ave. 

One Hundred and Eighty-third St., nr. Park Ave., 
3 three-st’v fr. dwells., 16’ x 65’; $15,000; o., F. M. 
Mellert, 1692 Monroe Ave.; a., John E. Kerby, 722 
Tremont Ave. 

One Hundred and Seventy-first St., cor. Fort 
Washington Road, two-st’y & attic fr. dwell., 39/ 6” 
x 41’, shingle roof; $7,500; o., Geo. A. Reeber, 522 
W. 145th St.; a., Lorenz F. J. Weiler, 67 W. 125th 
St. 

Cottage Grove Ave., nr. McGraw Ave., two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 22’ x 56’; $6,500; o., Bertha L. Schaeffer, on 
premises. 

Cottage Grove Ave., nr. McGraw Ave., two-st’y 
& attic fr. dwell., 18’ x 63’; $9,000; o. & a., Bertha 
L. Schaeffer, on premises. 

Eighteenth St., No. 45, three-st’y bk. dwell. & 
store, 20’ x 69’; $10,000; o., Central Real Estate 
Assoc., 309 Broadway; a., Richard Berger, 309 
Broadway. 

Thirteenth St., East, and Arenue C, 5 three-st’y 
bk. & st. dwells. ‘& stores, 20 x 35; $35.¢ 000; o., Geo. 
W. Egbert, 19th St. & Avenue C; a., A. D. Isham, 
220 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Somerville, Mass.— Benton Road, two-st’y fr.dwell., 


28” «x 48’, shingle roof, furnace; $5,500; a. & b., 
Beld ng Brcs. 


Sound Beach, Conn. — Acofferam Park, two-st’y fr. 


dwell., 30’ x 4”, shingle roof, hot water; $6,000; my 
F. R. Sparks, 261 W. 44th St., N. Y. City; a., H. 
Frost. 

Keofferam Park, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., shingle roof, 
hot air; $4,800; 0., H. C. Stevens, 335 La Fayette 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; a, H. €. Frost. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Ger LL. 

(At Bradford, Pa.} 

Competitive plans and specifications will be received 

until January 10 for the reconstruction of the city- 
hall, 1357 


— 
[At Milwaukee, Wis.] 
Competitive plans and outline specifications will be 
received by the Board of Public Works until Janu- 
ary 31 for aschool to be erected at Galena and 14th 
Sts. CHAS. J. POETSCH, commr. of pub. wks. 
1358 


QoLprers’ MONUMENT. 
[At Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Office of Clerks of Common Council, Room No. 494, 
City-hall, Philadelphia, Pa. Competitive designs tor 
the erection of a monumentin honor of the Soldiers, 
Sailors and Marines who served in the War for the 
suppression of the Rebellion are invited; to be sub- 
mitted on or before March 34,1902. Competition 
open to any architect who isa citizen of the United 
States. Copy of a printed programme will be fur- 
nished on application to GAVIN NEILSON, ~— of 

Committee on Soldiers’ Monument. 1357 





PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., December 17,1901. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M., on the 30th day of January, 1902, and then 
opened, for furnishing the hot-water heating appa- 
ratus, ete., complete in place for the U.S. Post-office 
at Salem, ‘Oregon, in accordance with the drawings 
and specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Superintendent at Salem, 
Oregon, at the discretion of the Supervising Archi 
tect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Ar- 
chitect. 1357 
Si cinanemae AND GUARD-HOUSES. 

{At Ft. Meade, S. D.} 

Office of Chief Q. M., St. Paul, Minn. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until January 
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PROPOSALS. 





7.1902. for the construction of one cavalry stable, 
one blacksmith shop and four stable guard houses at 
Ft. Meade, 8S. D. Plans and specifications may be 
seen and biank proposals with fuli instructions, had 
upon application here, or at the office of the Quarter- 
master, Ft. Meade, S.D. GEO. E. POND, C.Q M. 
1356 










Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., December 14,1901. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 





opened, for the installation of a conduit and electric 
wiring system for the U. S. Post-office at Blair, 





specification, copies of which may be obtained at this 
office or at the office of the Superintendent of Con- 
struction at the discretion of the Supervising Archi- 
tect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Ar- 
chitect. 1357 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., December 14,1901. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’elock 
P. M. on the 20th day of January, 1902, and then 
opened, for farnishing the heating apparatus com- 
piete in place for the U. S. Post-office at Blair, 














P. M. on the 2ist day of January, 1902, and then | 


Nebraska, in accordance with the drawings and | 


Nebraska, in aecordance with the drawings and speci- | 


| PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. 

fication, copies of which may be had at this office or | 1902, for the erection of a court-house for Renville 
at the office of the Superintendent at Blair, Neb., at | County, Minnesota, to be built at Olivia. Plans and 

| the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES | specifications are on file in the office of the County 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1357 | Auditor at Olivia, and at the office of Fremont D. 

| — - - | Orff, architect, Lumber Exchange Building, Minne- 

| apolis, Minn, J. T. BROOKS, county auditor. 
[At Jacksonville, Fla.] 1358 


‘ . . C C Masts senaial 
| Bids will be received by the County Commissioners G cHOOL-HousE. 








| t penetra saan; 








| until] January 10 for erecting acourt-house, P. D. 
| GASSIDEY. Cik. of Bd. Holmes & Lawton, archts., 
| Bay and Bridge Sts 1357 


[At Hamilton, 0.) 
It is stated that bids are wanted by the Board of 

Education until January 1 for erecting a school, to 

cost about $35,000. 1356 


FuRe-station. alt 


1 > pteceemdimaarateaa, 

[At New Roads, La.} 

Bids are wanted January 10 for furnishing ma- 

terial and erecting a court-house at New Roads. 
|G. MONTFORT, clk. of the police jury. 1357 


[At South Bend, Ind.} 


Bids are wanted December 31 for the construc- 
tion of central fire station; cost, $13,000. 1356 
AIL. — ——_.. — 
U.S. Engineer Office, 735 N. Capitol St., Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 27, 1901. Sealed proposals will 
be received here until n« on, Necember 27, 1901, and 
then publicly opened, for Hardwood and Tile or 
Moraic Floors, complete in position, for New Build- 
ing for Government Printing Office. Inform ation fur- 
nished on application, JOHN STEPHEN SEWELL, 
capt., engrs. 1356 





(At Meridian, Miss.) 

Bids will be received until Japuary 6 for the 
erection «f the Lauderdale County jail, according to 
plans by Krouse & Hutchisen 1357 


YVOURT-HUUSE. 


[At Olivia, Minn.) 
Sealed bids will be received until January 14th, 
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“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 





THE 


ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Artin European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America. 


THE DIAL 

“Tue Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC 

“Tne Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
lished is Tae Artist.” 
LITERARY WORLD 

" Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
sions. 


BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 
“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 
PUBLISHED BY 


TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd 
67 Pifth Avenue, New York 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, ‘ 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 
ROOFING DUCK. 
c. H. BATCHELDER « co., 


234 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


Park Row Building, New York 
ater St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARs. 


i © GILBRETH, 
ark Row Bldg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Sesten.” 








Professional 
Ethics. 


| The following ... 
..- CODE OF ETHICS... 


ee 





sie 

“es Prepared in Conformity with the 
3K Best Standards of Practice, and 

al Recommended to its [embers by 


“x the Boston Society of Architects, 
| was... eh ©»: 6 Si se Ss 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- +» 1895... 


SecTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
archite:t, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

Secrron 3. No Member should be a party to 
a building contract except as “owner.” 

© 

SEcTION 4. No Member shon.d guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

* 

SEecTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

ca 

SEcTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+. 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an_ original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SEcTIoNn 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi: 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake, 

* 

SecTion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes. 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


. Berger’s.. 


Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 


Estimates given on application. 
Catalogue and Samples. 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t. 
CHICAGO. 


Send for 








Send for our booklet ‘‘A 
METAL CBILINGS,’’ — 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 





NEW IDEA IN 
"tis free. 


OFFICE, 








yi 


xe 


MANUPACTURERS, 


Steam and Water 


H. B. SMITH CO. 


133-135... 
Centre Street, 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA- 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


COTTA COMPANY, 


OF 








160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS? 


WaALpo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 





New York. BOeKS : 





Heating Apparatus, 


82 Plates, folio and text. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 


Environs.” 
Price $12.00. 


News Co. 





EsTasuisHep 1853. 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCK 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE 


Gorton Side-Feed Boilers ¢ 


Insure a warm building day and night 


in coldest weather. 


Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEATING, gives the information. 


Mailed free. 


Send for a copy, and investigate for yourself. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


' 96 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 


77 Oliver Street 
BOSTON 


Old Colony Building 


Pipes 


CHICAGO 


A cinhiieemiinaeaill 





“MINOR FOUNTAINS,’ 


Being No. 3 of a Series of «« Architectural Odds and Ends,”’’ 
40 GELATINE PRINTS - - 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


$5.00 PER COPY. 


per and 





Conductor: ~~ 


Won't Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 
gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. 


Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A, 

The American Steel Roofing Co., 

Middletown, O. 










Again, it 


Made in cop- 
galvanized iron. 








<»— CLASSIFIED 


ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. 
ART METALWORK. 


Art Metal ‘ onstruction Co., James- 
OPWR, We Bcocscscccccsss 

Ludlow Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, 
Oe = joan cehetecdsununeey .dmon) 


ARCHITECT’'L ORNAMENTATION. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston .. .... 
ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. 
Internat’| Sprinkler Co., Phila., 
BLINDS (Venetian). 


[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 


[Advertisers can be indexed pred under a single head free of charge.) 
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Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Bur- | 


LINQUOD, Vb. .ccccrcrcccccccccsenecees 
BLUE PRINTS. 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston..............-- 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 
dues sbeosouussbeceeccececs nega (eow) 
* BOILER (Steam and Hot-Water). 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston.. 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). 
Gerton& Lidgerwood Co., New York. 
BOOKS. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston...... 


BRICKS (Red Oxide). 


Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. | 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. 
Carlisie, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. 
CAPITALS. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 
CAPITALS (Carved). 
0. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 
conven. 
J ombard & Co., A. P., Boston......... 
Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CEMENT. 
Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y.... 
Atlas Cement Co., New York......... 
Thiele, E., New York............2000 
CEMENT PAVING. 
Stamsen & Blome, Chicago, Ill....... 
CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
IG Onions cncsneerssssocsecckes 
CLOTHES-DRYER. 
Hill Dryer Co., Worcester, Mass...... 
COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 
CONDUCTORS. 
American Steel ext aed » 2a, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 4 
CONSERVATORIES. 
Lord & Burnham Oo., Irvington-on- 
Hudson. N. ¥ 
CONTRACTING. 
Flynt Building & Oonstruction Co., 
‘almer, Mahi 





CONTRACTING. 

Rutan, William L., Boston........... 

Southard, R. P. 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 

Rutan, William L., Boston............ 
CORDAGE. 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 
CREOSOTE STAINS. 

B, COS, TROMIIR. 6. 6c cose dcocccccoccs 
CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 

Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 

Samuel) Cabot, Boston, Mass...... see 


DECORATORS. 
L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... 


DOORS. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co.. The, Columbus, O. 


DOORS (interior Finish). 
Oarlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. 


DRAUGHTSMAN. 
E, Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
98 Supply & Repair Co., New 
Savarese, © ETC 
Morse, W: liams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Whittier eo ‘Boston 
syenws (Hot-Air). 
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Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. — => 


FAUCETS. 

Union Brass Works, Boston, Mass... 
FILING DEVICES. 

Art Metal Construction Co., James- 

town, N. ¥ 

FILTER. 

Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 

Seaife & Sons, B., Pittsb’g, Pa. 
FIREPROOF DOORS. F 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FIREPROOFING. 

Johnson Co., E. V., Chicago, Ill....... 
FIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New York............... 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 


FLUSHOMETER. 

Kenney Co., The, New York.......... 
FLUSH-VALVE. 

Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, Ill....... 


GALVANIZED IRON. 


American Sheet Steel Co., New York 
GATES. 

Wm. R. Pitt, New York .......(mom) 
Rares. ETC. 


Jaekson & Co., New York.... 


aanean (Graphite). 
» Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 





